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On the world’s 
sixth continent, 
Australians 
welcome Coca-Cola 


DRINK 
ROLE 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the 
advertising text, will be sent free upon request for use in your 


classroom. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


#COCA-COLA"’ AND “COKE”? ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS, 


The great cities of Sydney 
and Melbourne are nearly 
halfway around the world 
and about as far below the 
equator as San Francisco or 
Washington are north of the 
line. Yet, the happy invita- 
tion “‘Let’s get a Coke” has 
the same friendly ring there 
as here. — For the pause that 
refreshes is a moment on the 
sunny side wherever you 
find it. And you find it just 
around the corner in the an- 
tipodes now as in America. 


DRINK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OF 
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Would you like to be in this picture? 


This summer 25 boys and girls... the first-prize 
winners in a nation-wide ‘“‘Know Your America’”’ con- 
test... will visit historic shrines in such places as New 
York, Washington, Detroit, Chicago, and Los Angeles. 
Each of these 25 will invite HIS TEACHER to go with 
him, along with Mother or Dad, and the family grocer. 
Will YOU be the teacher? 


Why is America great? Children everywhere are 
preparing their written answers. General Mills will re- 
ward the best entries with this all-expense trip. There 
will be 1,100 other prizes. No purchase of a product is 
required—no boxtops, no entry blanks. Complete con- 
test rules and prize lists are now available. 


However, there is a more worthy goal than inviting 
children to enter a contest. The broader objective is 
to stimulate every youngster in America to learn about 
this land of ours and appreciate it more. To encourage 
family discussion, General Mills cereal boxes carry 
thought-provoking statements about the greatness of 
America. To help teachers motivate pupils in social 
studies, English, speech, science, and art classes, a 
series of 10 picture panels and a pamphlet of teaching 
suggestions have been prepared. 
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Home discussion has been going on for some time. 
Contest enthusiasm will run high until the April 21, 
1952, deadline. Capitalize on this interest. Order these 
teaching aids at once! 


Copyright, 1952, General Mills, Inc. 
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Education Section, Dept. of Public Services 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 7 


Please send me at once the classroom panels, teaching 
aids, and rules for the ‘‘Know Your America’”’ program. 


City 
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Teachers say: 


We want to SAVE 40, 
ON CAR INSURANCE 
in the CTA Plan..... 


But They ask: 


“ Is the company sound? 


splendid service - “ Does it give less protection? 
e 


” 


How is it on claims? 


FAIR QUESTIONS, indeed 


and here are the answers: 


1 The CTA Automobile Insurance Plan 
is underwritten by CALIFORNIA CASUAL. 
TY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE, one of the 


strongest insurance companies in the nation. 


WHAT TO DO NOW 2 CTA Plan policies are standard and 


non-assessable. 


Would you like to know more about this low-cost automobile insur- 

ance plan? Then fill in ALL the blanks in the reply form and return : e 

it to our main CTA office. Within two months before the expiration 3 Members who had accidents this pea 
of your present policy we will mail you the rates which apply to your year say that CTA Plan service is fast, eff- 


car at that time. 


cient, and liberal (see letters on this page). 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2 — 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. 
Please send me your suggestions for coverages, with exact costs and estimated savings for my particular 
car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder —I am free to decide later. 


iets. 
Spouse's Name 


Address: No. and Street... 


Date Present 
Policy Expires... 


Motor No.......... 


If Not Paid For 
By Whom Financed? 


City... 


CTA School School 
Age..... No... __......Name.. iss gubsas, City 


Age Occupation... shtisitanbaceicscis tesossssupausé 


Date Car Was Company Now 
Purchased... ; New Used Insured by 


Model Body No. of 


iid th aa cena Ms seine ceatelh 
(Fleetline De Luxe, Custom De Luxe, etc.) 
isis css Miia tame ease Is Car Fully Paid For? Yes 
Finance Co.'s 
..Address: No. and Street 


Collision Losses 


(If none, write ‘““‘NONE’’) 


Other Drivers in Household Under Age of 25 Years Who Do Not Have Separately Insured Cars: 


a 


"4 
§ 
ft 
: 
j 
i 
I 
1 
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Editorial 
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ETHICS COMMISSIONS DO PIONEER WORK 


Twenty YEARS HENCE, one who writes the history of professional programs among teachers 
may well recount the present pioneering activity of our Ethics Commissions as the most significant 
development now taking place on the educational scene in California. 


This activity finds meaning in the basic tenet that self-control and self-discipline are essential in 
free men and free institutions. Professional responsibility is becoming a reality in the activities of 
the California Teachers Association. 


Standing Rules Provide for State Ethics Commission 
Rule 16 of the Standing Rules of the CTA reads in part as follows: 


“The Ethics Commission shall work for the promotion of ethical practices and pro- 
cedures among the teachers of California, and shall consider and act upon all cases of 
infractions of such practices and procedures by teachers which may be referred to the 
Commission by the ethics commissions of the respective Sections, or by the Board of 
Directors.” 

The six Sections of the Association have Ethics Commissions with similar purposes. It 
necessarily follows that a concomitant function of the Commissions is to protect the teacher who is 
the victim of unethical practices of others. 


? 


: Ethics Is Basic in Good Professional Relations 


the Conflict in schoo] situations too often arises out of differences among members of the profession. 
It was essential that principles be formulated to govern relations among the members of the profes- 
se princip g g p 


sion, and that they know the rules and that they abide by them. Such rules are known as Codes of 
Ethics. 


The first activity of the State Ethics Commission was the preparation of the CTA Code of 
Ethics and its presentation to the State Council, which subsequently adopted it.* The promotion 
of these positive ethical standards is, of course, the first function of the Commissions. However, in 
wi any large group there are some who deliberately and many more who unwittingly break the rules. 
off Every profession is faced with the necessity of discovering the most effective means of dealing with 
those who break the rules. 


and 


ge). 


Procedure in Referring Cases 


The normal procedure for instituting referral of a case involving suspected unethical situations 
is through the local teacher organization to the Section Commission. If unusual conditions make 
action by the local organization unwise or impossible, there is always available direct appeal by any 
member or group of members to the Board of Directors, who may refer a case directly to the State 
Commission. It is intended, however, that most cases will be handled and settled by the Section 
Commission. However, appeal may be made to the State Commission, either by the Section 
Commission or by the member or members involved. 


The State and the six Section Commissions are proceeding carefully, with due regard for 
consequences. They realize that when they make pronouncement it must be reasonable; responsi- 
bility must be accepted for its fairness and accuracy. They do not rush into investigations without 
a preliminary study of conditions. They are prudent about the publicity given to their findings. 
However, this is a new field and there is little precedent upon which to base policy. The Commis- 
sions will develop stature and gain the confidence of the profession as experience shows them to 
be competent, just, and unbiased. They deserve the assistance and support of California teachers. 
No teacher knows but that he may be next to need the protection of an official body to appraise his 
professional conduct. — A.F.C. 


I 
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“a A * A copy of this Code, suitable for framing, can be obtained from the CTA Office, 693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, for 
10c to cover mailing charges. 
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ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS 0O.K. 


But Not on the Quarter Plan 


By Harry A. Fosdick 


RITING and discussion of “12- 

month schools” seems to be oc- 
curring with increasing frequency in 
California. What are these exponents 
of increased use of school buildings 
talking about? Their statements often 
reflect considerable confusion as well as 
inadequate study. 


At least three distinct aims and 
methods for operation of schools the 
year around have been observed. In 
the current discussion we often find 
the advantages of one plan being cited 
to support arguments for a totally dif- 
ferent proposal. 

Speed-up education is one aim. 
Pupils attend all year, supposedly to 
complete their elementary and second- 
ary education more rapidly. This was 
tried longest in Newark, N. J., and 
found unsatisfactory. Children may be 
forced to complete certain instructional 
courses sooner, but they don’t mature 
any faster. 


“Enriched curriculum” is the name 
given to a plan most frequently advo- 
cated by educational leaders. Children 
enroll voluntarily in a summer session 
where informal instruction and avoca- 
tional activities predominate in the 
curriculum. Subject matter, method, 
and _ student-teacher relationships are 
so different from the academic program 
of the regular school year that both 
teacher and student can find sufficient 
change to make this a feasible basis 
for year-round employment. 


In some areas, introduction of ordi- 
nary summer schools for students who 
wish to make up deficiencies or take 
courses they can’t work into their 
regular program is called adoption of 
the all-year school. 


Economy Is Keyword 


None of these is the scheme visual- 
ized by those who hope to save money 
through 12-month use of schools. What 
these folks mean is the 4-quarter sys- 
tem, with staggered vacations for both 
students and faculty. 


Overwhelmed by the problem of pro- 


viding adequate school housing for 
California’s skyrocketing enrollments, a 


AGITATION FOR YEAR-ROUND USE OF SCHOOLS to achieve economy 
in capital outlay has broken out in many communities. Harry A. Fosdick, CTA 
Field Representative, was a member of the San Mateo County committee which 
studied this problem in detail and reported its findings to the State Chamber of 


Commerce. 


Here Mr. Fosdick presents the highlights of the San Mateo committee’s findings 
to assist educators where requests are being made for adoption of the four-quarter 


school plan. — Ed. 


few leaders and newspapermen have 
seized on the quarter plan as a way out. 
At the request of Assemblyman Richard 
Dolwig, former San Mateo County 
Superintendent Pansy Abbott Gish ap- 
appointed a committee of educators and 
trustees to study the quarter plan. 
When the study was completed and the 
facts reported, Assemblyman Dolwig 
dropped the idea. 


The San Mateo committee’s report 
was presented to the California State 
Chamber of Commerce tax committees 
in six section meetings last fall. The 
quarter plan was rejected in each of the 
six sections. 


Yet editorial support for the plan 
has developed recently in Los Angeles, 
San Jose, Sacramento, and _ Yreka. 
Wider understanding of the factors in- 
volved in a four-quarter program seems 
imperative. 


It is proposed that each student and 
teacher will be in school three quarters 
and take one quarter of vacation. This 
suggestion was studied solely in relation 
to elementary schools, since that’s 
where the school housing shortage is 
now acute. 


Theoretical Advantages 


Three classrooms will do the work of 
four, we are told. Thus each room 
would accommodate one-third more 
pupils, thereby achieving a 33.3 per 
cent economy in school housing. Since 
this plan offers full-day schooling for 
every child, it would appear that this 
one-third economy could be realized 
with no educational loss. 


You can analyze the effect of this 
program in your own district. The first 
problem is the change-over from the 
semester plan. Some students would 


take a 6-months vacation at the start; 


others must take a vacation quarter, 
one quarter in school, then another 
quarter of vacation. 

This could be endured, and if the 
plan survived the necessary arbitrary 
assignment of students to class groups, 
the board and administration could 
proceed smoothly — providing the nun- 
ber of pupils in each grade level js 
evenly divisible by 4 and the number 
of rooms evenly divisible by 3. Few 
schools will find themselves able to 
meet this proviso; numerous other 
problems will follow. 


Now let’s look at this one-third sav- 
ings. This full theoretical savings can 
be achieved only if each individual 
school building has 21 rooms for K4 
grades, and approximately 120 pupils 
per grade. 

If the number of rooms is not divis- 
ible by 3 or the number of pupils not 
divisible by 4 with approximately 30 
pupils per room, this theoretical sav- 
ings will be considerably reduced. 
There will be frequently unused class- 
rooms, or class size will be below 
normal. Since pupil load is one of the 
main factors in cost of education, sub- 
normal class size would drastically 
affect expected economy. 


In California, nearly every commu- 
nity facing school housing shortages 
also is experiencing large in-migration 
of families. This creates two problems 
—that of fitting the new pupils into 
the program and that of classes which 
start out with the proper size in kinder- 
garten growing too large in a few yeals. 


A “Growing” Problem 


The first problem CAN be met, but 
not without great inconvenience to the 
new pupils and their families. The sec 
ond also CAN be met, but it will it 
volve re-shuffling of classes, with 8 
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substantial number of pupils required 
to take two vacations in one year at 
least once during their elementary 


grades. 

In California, the small “neighbor- 
hood school” has been termed educa- 
tionally desirable and buildings of 8 to 
14 classrooms predominate, even in 
cities. We must start where we are. 
Anticipated economy of the quarter sys- 
tem could be achieved only by desig- 
nating some schools for K-1, others for 
9-3, etc. Transportation costs would 
eat up much of the desired savings 
when children of large areas are trans- 
ported to their appropriate attendance 
center. 

In some areas climatic conditions 
make a reasonable learning situation 
impossible without air-conditioned 
buildings. Costs of air-conditioning 
hundreds of schoolhouses again would 
slash into those theoretical economies. 

The San Mateo committee pointed 
out that “clerical, administrative, super- 
visory, and other special services such 
as health, testing, and attendance are 
now supported on a ten-month basis. 
... In many cases the increase in 
service could be pro-rated effectively 
over the longer period but would repre- 
sent a full added cost. Fractional per- 
sons can rarely be assigned so as to 
represent actual savings.” — 


The probable result would be that 
special personnel would not be avail- 
able some quarter except in districts 
where four or more persons of each 
category are employed. 


Parents Protest 


The greatest difficulty of all'in in- 
augurating or operating the quarter 
system lies in parent reactions. Some, 
of course, object to having their chil- 
dren attend during the summer quarter 
because of conflict with family vaca- 
tions. In the few places where this 
plan has been tried, the summer vaca- 
tion complaint has been far easier to 
survive than the storm of protests from 
parents who resent their children being 
out of school in the winter quarter 
when weather keeps them confined in- 
doors much of the time. This factor 
alone has prevented adoption of the 
system in several communities where 
it had been contemplated. 


Poor planning by parents causes an- 
other difficulty — they neglected to 
arrange for all their children to be 
born in the same quarter. -The com- 
mon double session complaint of some 
children of the family attending in the 
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morning and some in the afternoon is 
greatly intensified when the problem 
consists of various children of the 
family having Vacation in different 
quarters. 


Under the present semester plan, 
most school maintenance work can be 
done by regular maintenance crews 
during summer months. Under the 
quarter plan, with these crews busy 
throughout the year with regular duties, 
much of the maintenance and repairs 
would have io be contracted, greatly 
increasing the cost and again reducing 
the theoretical savings. 


Educational Advantage? 


“Any deviation from full-time use of 
a separate classroom by an elementary 
school group of pupils brings an edu- 
cation loss and difficulties of important 
sorts to pupils and parents,” the San 
Mateo committee declared. “It is dif- 
ficult to judge the relative merits of 
various assignments to double-up in 
fewer than sufficient rooms to allot one 
to each class. 

“The effectiveness of instruction in 
elementary grades depends a great deal 
upon the ease with which a teacher can 
work with her class group with a con- 
siderable variety of materials. Also 
the adjustment of children to school is 
made easier if each child has a desk. a 
place at the board, a cupboard, coat 
hook, etc., that is personally his own. 
His name placed on each gives him a 
feeling of ownership and security in this, 
his first large-group social situation. 

“Patterns of school organization 
which require teachers and pupils to 
share their classrooms with two groups 
of students simultaneously, or where 
children must move from one room 
to another frequently, cannot facilitate 
optimum educational and emotional 
development.” 

We have noted that the quarter plan 
would work ideally in a 21-room build- 
ing with four equal size class groups 
in each of the K-6 grades, and with an 
even balance of in-migration and out- 
migration and of retardation and 
acceleration. 

Few California elementary schools 
are this large. There probably are no 
schools in which the other conditions 
prevail. Consequently, the necessity 
for occasional re-shuffling of classes and 
the resultant 6-months vacations for 
many pupils rules out consideration of 
the quarter plan for any other than as 
a make-shift emergency program. It 
would represent a definite step back- 





ward from the annual promotion plan 
with its educational advantage of con- 
tinuous contact by pupils with the 
same teacher and other pupils. 


In districts with less than 1,000 
pupils — and there are hundreds of 
such districts in Califotnia — the plan 
is completely unworkable. Administra- 
tive and public relations problems of 
shifting from present patterns to a 
uniform quarter plan in larger school 
systems would be well nigh unsur- 
mountable. 





Since the quarter plan must be 
considered as an educational make- 
shift, a comparison with double ses- 
sions is inescapable. We find the double 
session offers little or no greater harm 
to the educational program than does 
the quarter system. And since its 
economy is nearer 50 per cent as com- 
pared to the theoretical 33.3 per cent 
savings of the quarter system (a sav- 
ings that in actual practice probably 
would be half that offered in theory), 
the San Mateo committee found no 
reason to recommend a quarter system 
as a means of avoiding double sessions 
or achieving economy in use of school 
capital outlay. 

There may be some community in 
California which lends itself to the 
scheduling requirements of the quarter 
plan. If so, the Education Code per- 
mits its adoption and provides for state 
apportionments on that basis. 


The committee did not study appli- 
cation of the quarter plan to high 
schools, where basically different class- 
room scheduling patterns may erase 
many problems presented on the ele- 
mentary level—and may also pose 
some entirely new ones. This might 
well be given greater study before the 
heavy pupil load creates an acute 
problem in our secondary schools. 


Voice of Experience 


One final question may be asked to 
challenge the findings of the San Ma- 
teo committee — what about the school 
systems that have used or are now 
using this quarter plan? 


Albuquerque, New Mexico, aban- 
doned the plan after a one-year trial 
in the late twenties. Parent reactions 
forced its abandonment to the relief of 
teachers who had been required to 
serve the extra months without im- 
provement with an already inadequate 
salary. 


Houston, Texas, made a detailed 
(Please turn to Page 37) 














Current Teachers Salaries 


ANALYSIS OF CURRENT SALARY SCHEDULE PRACTICES 


IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


HIS article is based upon the annual 
survey of California teachers salary 
schedules which is conducted by the 
CTA Research Department. The data 
and information are drawn from the 
recently completed study, Representa- 
tive California Salary Schedules and 
Practices for 1951-52, CTA Research 
Bulletin No. 39, December 1951. 


The following analysis is based upon 
the reported salary schedule practices 
of 363 California school districts. For 
purpose of the survey, these districts 
were divided into the following cate- 
gories (the number listed after each 
category indicates the total number’ of 
such districts reporting salary schedule 
information): 

Countywide schedules — 5. 

Elementary districts — 185. 

Combined elementary and high school — 82. 

High school districts —- 67. 


Combined high school and junior college 18. 
Junior colleges — 6. 


SCOPE OF THE ANALYSIS 


This analysis includes the types of 
information that are deemed to be of 
interest to teachers, school administra- 
tors, and school trustees. The following 
salary schedule practices will be dis- 
cussed in subsequent sections of the 
article: (1) single vs. multiple salary 
schedules; (2) cost-of-living bonuses or 
adjustments; (3) professional growth re- 
quirements; (4) credit allowed for prior 
teaching experience; (5) remuneration 
for extra-class activities; (6) minimum 
and maximum salaries; (7) experience 
and training increments; (8) years 
required to reach maximum salary; (9) 
number of schedule classifications and 
bases of determining such classifications; 
and (10) miscellaneous practices. 


Single vs. Multiple Salary Schedules 


Of the 363 reporting districts, 82 
include both elementary and secondary 
schools. Of these 82, 72 districts were 
found to use a single salary schedule, 
while 10 employed multiple schedules. 
In the 10 districts using the multiple- 
type schedule, salaries of high school 
teachers are generally found to be higher 
than corresponding salaries of elemen- 
tary teachers. 


Prepared by the CTA Research Department 





Cost-of-Living Bonuses or Adjustments 


One of the major problems of most 
school districts in recent years has 
been that of keeping teachers salaries 
adjusted to rapidly changing living costs. 
Some districts have attemped to solve 
the problem by granting periodic cost- 
of-living bonuses. Added to the regular 
scheduled increments, such bonuses are 
generally regarded as temporary salary 
increases. However, in recent years 
an increasing number of districts have 
incorporated their bonuses in the basic 
salary schedule in succeeding years, 
thus improving the basic schedule. 

The survey revealed that 82, or 
22.6%, of the 363 reporting districts 
granted cost-of-living bonuses for 1951- 
52. The comparable figure for 1950-51 
was 7.9%. It appears evident, therefore, 
that the prevalent trend in keeping 
teachers salaries adjusted to rising living 
costs is the granting of bonuses or extra 
salary increments. 


Another noticeable trend has been 
the increase in the number of school 
districts adopting the automatic cost-of- 
living adjustment. Whereas only a:few 
California school districts reported in 
1950-51 the use of an automatic cost-of 
living formula for adjusting teachers 
salaries, not less than 16 districts were 
found to be using this technique in 
1951-52. All of the formulas are based 
upon the BLS Index. More detailed 
information regarding the use of such 
formulas may be found in CTA Research 
Bulletins No. 37, December 1950. 


Professional Growth Requirements 


To stimulate continuous teacher 
growth and improvement, most Califor- 
nia school districts represented in this 
survey reported that they require peri- 
odic study and/or travel to qualify for 
advancement on the basic salary sched- 
ule. The common practice is to require 
the earning of a specific number of 
college credits within a given interval 
of time. Of the 363 reporting districts, 
197, or 54.3%, require evidence of pro- 
fessional growth as a salary schedule 
regulation. Of these districts, 78 indi- 
cate that the requirement must be met 








every three years, while 68 districts 
specify a four-year interval. It is evident, 
therefore, that the most common prac. 
tice in California school districts jg tg 
expect the fulfillment of a professional 
growth requirement every three or four 
years. 

The analysis also revealed that there 
has been a slight decrease in the relative 
number of districts that require evidence 
of professional growth as a salary sched. 
ule factor. In 1950-51, a total of 63%, 
of the districts included such a require. 
ment in their salary schedules. This year 
the number has dropped to 54%. 


















Credit Allowed for Prior Teaching 
Service 







In employing new teachers, most 
school districts in California recognize 
prior teaching experience in placing the 
new employee on the basic salary sched- 
ule. Of the 363 reporting districts, 213, 
or 58.7%, specify that credit is allowed 
for teaching experience outside of the 
district in determining the salary sched- 
ule placement of new teachers. The 
corresponding figure for 1950-51 was 
69.8%. If, as it appears, that fewer 
districts are actually giving credit for 
teaching experience outside of the dis- 
trict, it is likely that this has been the 
result of financial pressure of trying to 
improve the basic salary schedule peri- 
odically. The survey reveals that the 
general practice appears to be that of 
allowing a maximum credit of five years 
for prior teaching experience. 




















Remuneration for Extra-Class Activities 





The analysis revealed that only 46 of 
the 363 school districts, or 12.7%, 
specify in their salary schedules that 
they provide extra pay for the superv- 
sion of extra-class activities. In addition 
to these 46 districts, several others indi- 
cated that the school board reserves the 
right to grant such extra pay if it desires 
to do so. In 1950-51, the survey showed 
that 26% of the reporting districts were 
granting extra pay for such duties. It 
would appear, therefore, that there has 
been a decline in the practice of grant 
ing extra pay for the supervision 
extra-class activities. 
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Minimum and Maximum Salaries 


The analysis showed rather clearly 
that minimum and maximum scheduled 
salaries tend to vary directly with the 
size and wealth of the districts. Also 
it was noted that these salaries vary 
according to school level, the lowest 
median minimums and maximums being 
found in salary schedules of elementary 
districts, and the highest in junior col- 
lege districts. 

The median minimum scheduled sal- 
ary for all of the 363 reporting districts 
in 1951-52 was $3040; the comparable 
ficure for the preceding year was $2831. 
‘ separate tabulation was made for 
those districts that reported a different 
salary schedule classification for emer- 
gency teachers. The median minimum 
salary specified for-this group was found 
to be $2883, or $157 less than the 
median minimum for regularly creden- 
tialed teachers. A total of 160, or 44.1% 
of all reporting districts, specify a spe- 
cial minimum salary for emergency 
teachers. 

The survey revealed that maximum 
salaries in schedules appear to follow a 
pattern similar to reported minimums. 
In general, it is found that districts 
having the lowest minimum salaries also 
tend to have the lowest maximums. The 
range in reported maximums in 1951-52 
salary schedules varies from a median of 
$4473 in elementary school districts to 
$6083 in junior college districts. The 
median maximum salary noted in the 
schedules of all 363 school districts in 
1951-52 was found to be $4870, an 
increase of $306 over the comparable 
figure for the preceding year. A total of 
158, or 43.5%, of the 363 reporting 
districts specified a separate maximum 
salary salary for emergency teachers; in 
1951-52 it was found to be $3097, or 
approximately $1773 below the median 
maximum for regularly credentialed 
California teachers. 


Experience and Training Increments 


With few exceptions, most of the 363 
salary schedules included in this survey 
may be classified as the “preparation” 
type. Advancement on such schedules 
is dependent upon additional training 
and successful experience within the 
district. Except in those districts that 
specify professional growth require- 
ments, the annual experience increments 
are automatic. The analysis reveals that 
the range of annual experience incre- 
ments in 1951-52 in most school districts 
Was $75 to $124; the median increment 
for all 363 districts was found to be 
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$114. The median increment for the 
preceding year was $111. The lowest 
median increment for the preceding year 
was $111. The lowest median increment 
in 1951-52 schedules was reported for 
elementary school districts ($106), while 
the highest median ($152) is found in 
junior college districts. 

In addition to the regular annual 
increments, most salary schedules also 
recognize differences in professional 
training in determining salary schedule 
placement. It is common practice in 
preparing salary schedules to provide 
for three or more schedule classifications 
based on certain qualification criteria 
(i.e., degrees, college credits, credential 
status, etc.). Each succeeding classsifi- 
cation, as a rule, provides a higher 
minimum and maximum salary than the 
preceding one. The median training 
increment reported in 1951-52 salary 
schedules of the 363 school districts was 
found to be $130, a slight increase over 


the corresponding median ($122) for the ' 


preceding year. The median increments 
ranged from $120 in elementary school 
schedules to $233 in in junior college 
schedules. 


Years Required to Reach 
Maximum Salary 


The analysis discovered considerable 
variance in the number of years required 
to reach maximum salary in the basic 
schedules of the 363 school districts. 
Approximately two-thirds of the sched- 
ules require between 11 and 16 years 
to reach the top salary. The median 
number of years specified varies from 
seven in county-wide salary schedules to 
16 in junior college schedules. The 
median number of years in all 363 
districts was found to be 13.8, which is 


TEACHER RETIREMENT 


BVERY teacher contemplating retire- 

ment at the end of the current 
school year is urged to get all creditable 
service verified immediately, and all 
necessary arrangements made, in order 
that the lag between retirement and the 
receipt of the first allowance may be cut 
to a minimum. The necessary forms 
may be obtained at the State Teachers 
Retirement System, 1408 J Street, 
Sacramento. 

The teachers should also be reminded 
that an mquiry concerning their service 
status does not constitute an official 
notification of their intent to retire. 


Retirement allowances cannot legally be . 


paid for time elapsed prior to the first 
of the month in which the official notifi- 
cation is received. 


approximately the same figure as for 
1950-51. 


Number of Schedule Classifications 


Most basic salary schedules in Califor- 
nia use three, four, or five classifications 
for salary placement. Considering all 
363 districts, the number of such classi- 
fications was found to vary from one to 
more than ten; the median for all of the 
districts in 1951-52 was 4.8 classifica- 
tions. The 1950-51 median was 4.5 
classifications. 


Bases of Determining Salary Schedule 
Classifications 


The analysis of the salary schedules 
of the 363 California salary schedules 
reveals that three bases are used in 
most of the schedules: degrees, college 
credits, and credential held. Frequency 
of mention of the three bases was found 
to be: degrees, 92%; college credits, 
83%; and credential held, 77%. Less 
frequently used bases are: years of train- 
ing, work experience, and a “point” 
system. 


MISCELLANEOUS SALARY 
SCHEDULE PRACTICES 


Credit for Military Service 


An analysis of the 363 district salary 
schedules for 1951-52 showed that mili- 
tary service is recognized by 109, or 
380%, of the districts. The practice is 
found to be more common in high school 
districts than in other types of districts. 
There has been a slight decrease since 
1950-51 in the ratio of districts that 
grant credit for military service. 


Use of an Evaluation or Appraisal 
Committee 


A total of 81, or 22%, of the 363 
reporting districts specified that they 
make use of an evaluation or appraisal 
committee in determining salary sched- 
ule policies and practices. The practice 
is found to be more common in unified 
districts than in any of the others. It is 
interesting to report that there has been 
a slight increase in the past year in the 
use of such evaluation committees. 


Merit Rating Provisions 


Reference to merit rating was found 
in only 20 of the 363 salary schedules. 
In the 1950-51 analysis, 27 districts 
reported such a practice. It should be 
noted that relatively few of the 20 dis- 
tricts actually use a merit rating plan in 
determining salaries; most of them indi- 
cate that they “reserve the right” to 
grant additional pay on a merit basis. 





N many ways, College of the Sequoias, 
in Visalia, Tulare County, is like any 
of the other 60 public junior colleges in 
California. Its two-year program stresses 
the individual above subject matter. 
It receives whole-hearted support of a 
responsible citizenry. It strives to serve 
community first, but never neglects its 
broader purposes. 

Its curriculum is a flexible one, geared 
to the changing needs and interests of 
the community. Its graduates have 
become highly respected members of 
the communities served by the college. 
It is aware of its duties to all age levels 
from the post-high school group to the 
vast adult population. 

If there is anything unique about 
College of the Sequoias it is the broad- 
ness of its geographical coverage in 
terms of the free bus system and in 
terms of the number of high school 
districts within the junior college district. 

This fortunate situation serves to 
broaden the tax base of the junior col- 
lege district, enabling more commuting 
students to make use of the facilities. 
Assessed valuation of the 
$97,785,020. 

High school districts incorporated in 
the junior college district are Exeter, 
Lindsay, Tulare, Visalia, and Woodlake, 
all in Tulare County. In addition, the 
following high school districts are served 
by College buses: Corcoran, Delano, 
Dinuba, Hanford, Laton, Lemoore, 
Orosi, Riverdale, and Strathmore. 


district is 


Serves 3000 Square Miles 


Enrollment at present includes stu- 
dents who are graduates of high schools 
located in 40 other California towns, 13 
states, and three foreign countries. 

All in all, more than 3000 square 
miles of adjacent territory is served by 
the transportation system. Seven 79- 
passenger buses make stops in more 
than 30 different towns in four San 
Joaquin Valley counties. The buses, 
averaging 100 miles per day, cover a 
weekly distance equivalent to a trip 
across the United States. 

Celebrating its 25th year while Tulare 
County celebrates its centennial, College 
of the Sequoias plans to present several 
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By day and night this Visalia college serves a mighty lang 


CommunitIES College 


By Carroll Lindell, Director of Public Relations, College of the Sequoias 


events of particular interest to its con- 
stituent communities. (Incidentally, the 
College is proud of its role as a com- 
munities college.) 


A Championship Match 


Top basketball teams from every state 
junior college conference will converge 
on Visalia, March 6, 7, and 8 for the 
First Annual State Junior College Bas- 
ketball Championship. The combined 
talents of the music and drama depart- 
ments will present the operetta, “Rio 
Rita,” May 8, 9, and 10. June 6, the 
sale of the annual student-built home, 
a project of the building trades classes, 
takes place. 

A six-week summer session for both 
junior coJlege and Fresno State College 


students will be presented late jn July 
following a successful inaugural session 
last year. 

One phase of its program of which 
College of the Sequoias is especially 
concerned, is the adult extended - day 
program. In one year, enrollment jp 
adult educational activities was jp. 
creased from 600 to well over 1,009, 
Altogether, some 2,000 adults were 
enrolled in 60-odd courses during 195}, 

Future plans include possible enlarge. 
ment of the junior college district 
subject to the approval of additional 
communities. No wide-scale building 
expansion is proposed at present, since 
the College has adequate facilities for 
its immediate anticipated enrollment 
increases. 


College of the Secuoias, Visalia, serves the educational needs of young and old, 
night and day. More than 30 different towns are served by the College buses. The 
junior college district is composed of five high school districts, hence the name 


Communities College. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


In the Instructional Program 


EGARDLESS of his occupation, the 
R craftsman and professional person 
must have tools with which to work. The 
teacher is no exception. The Bureau of 
Audio-Visual Education, California State 
Department of Education, attempts to 
provide the leadership necessary to 
make available in the public school 
classrooms of California the tools of 
instruction which fall within the defini- 
tion of audio-visual education. 

Members of this Bureau are vitally 
concerned with the selection of audio- 
visual materials which will adequately 
meet curricular needs and will lead 
to improved instructional practices. 
Accordingly, personnel of the Bureau 
spend considerable time working with 
administrators, curriculum directors, 
supervisors, teacher education leaders, 
and personnel directly concerned with 
the administration and direction of the 
various aspects of the audio-visual edu- 
cation program. 


Decentralized Service 


One of the major problems facing the 
Bureau, when it was created in 1945, 
was to decide whether the staff should 
seek to provide audio - visual materials 
on a highly centralized, state controlled 
and state financed basis or whether local 
and regional service units should be 
encouraged to develop their own pro- 
grams utilizing some financial state aid 
but retaining local autonomy. ° The latter 
course was followed utilizing some 
financial aid from the County School 
Service Fund for the county units and 
indirect aid from the state (regular state 
apportionment to local school districts), 
supplemented by local tax funds for the 
district units. 

In part, the soundness of this policy 
can be judged by the rapid growth in 
the number of audio-visual units estab- 
lished. The number has grown from 
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approximately 16 units in 1945, the year 
the Bureau was created, to 104 units in 
1952. The efforts of all professional 
persons in district and county offices 
spending full-time or part-time in audio- 
visual education are directed toward 
providing teachers with the necessary 
tools of instruction. 

Aside from its statewide responsibili- 
ties, the Bureau also serves as a center 
for the distribution of equipment and 
materials to the professional staff of the 
State Department of Education. Audio- 
visual consultants also serve in an 
advisory capacity to their colleagues in 
the Department as needs for these serv- 
ices arise. 

Boards of Education and adminis- 
trators, regardless of their desire or 
personal conviction regarding the initia- 
tion of various educational services in 
the schools for which they are respon- 
sible, cannot, in the long run, hope to 
succeed unless the public believes in the 
services to be offered and is willing to 
pay for them. In this matter the audio- 
visual education movement is extremely 
fortunate. The work of educators during 
the pre-war period (World War II) set 
the stage for the extensive use of audio- 
visual materials in the armed forces. 
The success of audio-visual programs in 
the armed forces encouraged public 
acceptance and support for the utili- 
zation of these same devices and 
techniques in the public schools. 


The Public Is Eager 


The public support of audio-visual 
education is a unique and significant 
example of the whole-hearted public 
acceptance of a new educational move- 
ment in a remarkably short time. This 
public support in California is illustrated 
by the results of a survey conducted by 
a commercial concern for the Education 
Committee of the California State As- 


sembly in 1949. In this survey several 
questions were directly concerned with 
audio - visual education. The survey 
revealed that 83.8% of the persons 
interviewed were in favor of the use of 
these devices in the public schools of 
the state. 

Much emphasis has been placed upon 
the research programs conducted to 
determine the instructional value of 
audio-visual (education) devices and 
techniques. The validity of research 
conducted by such authorities as Arn- 
spiger, Freeman, Roulin, Charters, Dale, 
Hoban, Wittich, and others is well 
established. All of these studies (later 
supported by armed force studies) point 
to improved instruction through the 
skillful use of various audio - visual 
materials. 


Why So Important? 


One of the most important reasons 
for the classroom use of these materials 
is that they draw so predominantly 
from the student’s environment outside 
the school. The casual unselected and 
undirected use of materials such as the 
radio, the motion picture, illustrations, 
exhibits and now television, has a heavy 
impact on the behavior of students. In 
some instances they may even surpass 
the influence of the organized school 
program. This has occasioned consider- 
able concern not only to educators but 
to the public as well. Educators realizing 
the importance of these materials in 
affecting behavior should recognize and 
accept the responsibility for their proper 
and most effective use in the instruc- 
tional program. To do so will inevitably 
tie school experiences closer to the 
realities of life as portrayed by carefully 
selected materials and will provide the 
teacher with a “springboard” to help 
make the curriculum more realistic and 
functional in meeting the needs of all 
the students. 

A more generous and skillful use of 
audio-visual materials and techniques 
will be of invaluable help in taking 
classroom experiences into the commu- 
nity and conversely in bringing the 
community into the classroom. It is this 
interacting sociological aspect which 
makes the audio-visual education move- 
ment so important in the everyday life 
of the child. It is this direct and real 
impact on the daily lives of over one 
and one-half million children in Cali- 
fornia which insures the audio - visual 
program an important, integral, and 
permanent position in the instructional 
program of the school. 








California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 





. Japanese P UH ae Visit California 


IX Japanese PTA presidents, one 
woman and five men, recently com- 
pleted a three-month tour of this country 
for the purpose of studying Parent- 
Teacher organization and action. They 
were sent here by the Occupational 
Government because it believes the 
Parent-Teacher organization to be the 
best vehicle for the democratization of 
a people who have been schooled in an 
authoritarian pattern of living. 

The group arrived in San Francisco 
in time for the Japanese Peace Confer- 
ence, then were taken to Washington 
for a two-week orientation course in 
United States history, geography, eco- 
nomic system, etc. Then, in two groups, 
they were taken on a tour of the coun- 
try, following an itinerary planned by 
the U. S. Office of Education. They 
have visited PTA’s, national, state and 
local, and have observed procedures 
and asked questions with two main 
objectives: to gain background for the 
starting of a National Congress in Japan, 
which they hoped might be accom- 
plished in another year; and to observe 
procedures to strengthen the PTA’s in 
Japan and make them more democratic. 
They have also visited many schools 
and have observed nursery schools and 
kindergartens. 

Before returning to their homeland 
they again spent some time in Califor- 
nia, visiting the California Congress 
office and districts and units in action 
in this state. From these visits inter- 
esting facts were learned about the 
problems in their country and _ their 
observations on the tour. 


Fifteen Million Members 


They had mothers groups and fathers 
groups before the war, they said, but 
no PTA. Now there are some 40,000 
parent-teacher units in Japan, with a 
total membership of some 15,000,000, 
but there is no national organization. 
Membership in the unit is voluntary, but 
there is a moral pressure on the parents 
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to join, since a large proportion of the 
efforts of the PTA’s is directed toward 
raising money for the rebuilding of their 
schools, many of which were destroyed 
during the war. In the city of Osaka, 
for instance, there were before the war 
some 200,000 children in the schools. 
Now, they say, there are facilities for 
only 6,000. Their money-raising events 
sound much like PTA’s in this country 
— cookie sales, noodle sales, carnivals, 
etc. They have tried to organize their 
parent-teacher groups on a democratic 
pattern and to insure participation by 
both mothers and fathers, their boards 
are in many instances composed of 
equal representation of men and women 





Whither, O Literacy? 


By Mrs. Kenneth A. Learned, 
Pasadena; Chairman, Department of 
Home Reading and Library Service 


LTERAT URE plays a leading role in 

the American heritage, the due of 
every child. Yet, in this beautiful and 
enlightened state, there are 5 counties 
entirely without public library service in 
their rural areas! Another county has 
none of this service anywhere within its 
confines. In many other counties, the 
service is inadequate. There are, accord- 
ing to the latest figures, 72,222 persons 
in California who have no access to 
books, other than by purchase. 


What to do? 


There are, at the present time, federal 
library service bills pending which, if 
passed, will provide, upon request, fed- 
eral grants for the extension of library 
service in rural areas. They are for the 
purpose of introduction and temporary 
relief alone, that an emergency may be 
relieved and the people themselves 
made aware of their needs in this direc- 
tion. The money may be used for neither 





— if the president is a man, for instance, 
the vice-president is a woman, and % 
on through the whole board. 

A system of education patterned op 
ours in this country has been set Up in 
Japan under the Occupation, Among 
the problems of the parent-teacher op. 
ganizations are the questions of parents 
about modern (progressive) education 
complaints about coeducation, which jx 
new to Japan, and complaints aby 
women being away from home to do 
parent-teacher work. One of the men, 
summing up his impressions, said he 
had found Americans were not as he 
had pictured them from the movies— 
the women DO work. He said he was 
going back and tell the Japanese womey 
they have no excuse for saying they are 
“too busy for PTA” —the American 
women do their work AND PTA. 


These six leaders, representing: six’ 
major cities in Japan, felt there was 
great need in their country for parent 
education and the study of child py. 
chology, and a need to teach the mother 
of Japan to become world citizens. They 
were going back to spread in their 
home cities some of the information and 
inspiration they had gained in their three 
months in the U.S.A. 



















the purchase of land nor the erection of 
buildings, but solely for bookmobile 
service, supplies, demonstrations, ete. 
More important still, is the provision 
that these grants be administered by 
the state itself, and not the federal 
government. 











How can we help? 






Simple and to-the-point letters to our 
Senators will be helpful in securing 
favorable action on the bill (S 1452) 
which is now on their calendar. In the 
House, several identical bills are still in 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
Similar letters to the chairman of this 
committee, Congressman Graham H. 
Barden, asking for an early hearing o 
the bills, would be most helpful, as he 
is responsible for scheduled hearings. 












Letters to Congressmen 





We aiso suggest letters to our repre 
sentatives, particularly Congressmal 
Thomas H. Werdel from Bakersfield 
member of this House committee. Le 
ters to Congressmen in session should 
be addressed to House Office Building 
Washington 25, DC; letters to Senatots 
to Senate Office Building, Washingto 
25, DC. 
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Wildlife Management and Fisheries 


The Humboldt State College Program 


By Lawrence E. Turner, Executive Dean; John W. DeWitt, Instructor in 
" Fisheries Management; Fred A. Glover, Instructor in Wildlife Management 


OCATED in an area that has been 
L called “California’s Last Frontier,” 
Humboldt State College is situated to 
make a unique contribution to the total 
program of conservation education 
through its program in Wildlife Man- 
agement and Fisheries, in a great natural 
laboratory, located within a radius from 
the campus that can be covered in a 
half-hour’s drive; including fresh-water 
streams and lakes, the bay and the 


. ocean, and the forest-covered mountains 


—all teeming with species of fish, wild 
fowl and wild animals. 


Humboldt State College began this 
program in an embryonic fashion in 
1939. Dr. and Mrs. William Lanphere 
and Mr. Fred Telonicher taught the first 
courses, and built the fish hatchery 
located on the campus. In 1946 the 
developing curriculum was approved as 
a major program for the B.S. degree. In 
1949 the Fisheries Management major 
was established as separate from the 
Wildlife Management major. 


Humboldt State College is the only 
institution in the California State Col- 
lege system that offers a curriculum in 
Wildlife Management and Fisheries, and 
in 1950-51 enrolled more majors in 
these fields than any other college or 
university in the United States with the 
single exception of Oregon State Col- 
lege. Students have come from 40 of 
the 58 counties of California, as well as 
from 18 other states in the nation. 


Rapid Rise in Enrollment 


Enrollment in the two curricula has 
risen so rapidly that the students in the 
program now constitute the largest 
group of undergraduate majors on the 
campus. Conservation Unlimited, the 
club to which the students in Wildlife 
Management and Fisheries belong, is 


the largest student organization on the 
campus. 


Instruction in the two courses of study 
is in accord with two basic concepts: 
first, that conservation of natural re- 
sources includes wise use as well as the 
preservation of those resources; and 
second, that, in order actually to serve 
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the purposes of conservation, theory and 
practice must be correlated through 
actual field experience where students 
actually participate in projects related 
to conservation. 

Examples of the practical phases of 
the instructional program are numerous. 
The class in waterfowl management 
conducts a program of duck banding by 
which estimates can be made of ducks 
killed each year. This class also has 
assisted the California State Department 
of Fish and Game in the operation of 
the cooperative pheasant hunting pro- 

(Please turn to Page 32) 





Mallard drake “banded” by a member of 


the Waterfowl Management class. 





Above: Game Fish Management class conducting a fish rescue project. Below: 
Hatchery Biology students taking eggs from steelhead to be raised in college hatchery. 


















New Opportunities for CSTA Chapters 


E all like to feel that the time and 

energy we expend in serving an 
organization has been used effectively 
in advancing a worthwhile cause. The 
CSTA, like any other organization, is 
strong and virile as it provides worth- 
while opportunities for its members. 

During the present, and in the future, 
there is opportunity for CSTA locals to 
make a significant contribution to 
teacher-education programs of colleges 
and universities in California, through 
assisting these institutions in evaluating 
the local teacher-education programs. 

The State Department of Education, 
the teacher-education institutions, and 
the CTA, recognize the importance of 
effective programs of teacher-education 
for all student teachers. Unfortunately 
the question of what is best in teacher- 
education is a complicated one that 
makes it almost impossible for anyone 
to be sure of what are the very best 
experiences young people need to be- 
come good teachers. 

This question is further complicated 
by the fact that the training period is 
shorter than we would like, and also by 
the difficulty of deciding upon the 
best sequence the selected experiences 
should follow. 

Most authorities seem to agree, in 
general, that students should have the 
following: 

1. A good background of general 
education. 

2. A clear idea of the purposes and 
objectives of the schools. 

3. A good understanding of the psy- 
chological foundations of learning, such 
as are found in educational psychology 
and courses in child growth and devel- 
opment. 

4. A thorough understanding of the 
“methods,” or techniques and proced- 
ures, needed in different areas of the 
curriculum, such as arithmetic, social 
studies, and oral and written language. 
All agree that the experiences obtained 
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By Dr. Charles F. Howard, Sacramento State College 










































in the schools during the period of 
practice - teaching are very valuable, 
especially in connection with gaining an 
understanding of problems of pupil- 
control and working with groups of 
children. 

The disagreement seems to lie in the 
amount of emphasis that should be 
placed upon these different phases of 
training in the limited time available, 
and the best sequence for these various 
experiences. 

Many institutions in California are 
now asking student representatives to 
serve on committees with faculty mem- 
bers in evaluating the work being done 
at these institutions. Each CSTA chap- 
ter should find out if such student 
representation is invited by its college. 
If the college has a student representa- 
tive on the committee evaluating its 
program, the chapter should make an 
effort to contact this representative, and 
see that he is aware.of the views of the 
chapter concerned. In order to make a 
contribution, the chapter should organ- 
ize to assist in studying and evaluating 
the instructional program in its own 
institution. 

Faculty members should be invited 
to explain to the chapter the overall 
teacher-education program of the insti- 
tution, and to the different 
factors involved. CTA representatives 
from the CTA chapter should be invited 
to express the views of their committee 
on teacher education and _ professional 
standards. A further step might be to 
ask any former CSTA members who are 
now doing outstanding work as success- 
ful teachers, to express their views on 
the relative effectiveness of different 
aspects of their own training. 


discuss 


With* planning and thought, the 
CSTA chapters would be able to make 
a special contribution to the training of 
their own members, and to the eleva- 
tion of teacher-education programs in 
California. 




























Publications and 
Press Relations 


Wilson McKenney Named 
Director of Division 


SMALL-TOWN newspaper edito, 
and publisher joined the CTA stag 
as director of the newly-created Depart. 
ment of Publications and Press Relations 
on February 1, adding another area of 
service for California teachers. 









On the assumption that an informed 
and sympathetic press can assist edy. 
cators to reach their objectives ang 
support worthy educational aims, the 
CTA Board of Directors employed ). 
Wilson McKenney on the recommendy. 
tion of Dr. Corey, executive secretary. 
It is part of the new director's duties ty 
encourage the coopefation of the press 
and to provide news releases outlining 
teacher activities and problems. 


























Another responsibility of the new 
department will be the preparation and 
production of the numerous booklets 
used by Field Service, Research, and 
other departments of CTA. 

In a letter to all school administrators 
early last month, Dr. Corey pointed out 
that the press relations program “can be 
successful only in the degree we eam 
the confidence and respect .of the work- 
ing newspaperman.” He asked that 
teachers and administrators aid by in- 
forming the department of educational 





J. Wilson McKenney 
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developments, newsworthy events, and 
significant feature stories. He added 
that close cooperation will help coun- 
teract attacks on the profession and will 
reveal to the public a picture of positive, 
constructive, and loyal service to student 
and society alike.” 

Mr. McKenney was born in Riverside, 
California, in 1908 and attended ele- 
mentary schools in Riverside, Blythe, 
and Los Angeles. He graduated from 
John C. Fremont high school in Los 
Angeles, followed by a year at UCLA 
and a year at Compton junior college. 
At Compton he was co-editor with Bob 
McKay on the college weekly. 

Entering newspaper work at the 
Calexico Chronicle in 1930, he became 
his employer's partner three years later 
in the management of the weekly Cali- 
patria Herald. Together, they launched 
the Desert Magazine, a quality monthly, 
in 1937. Since 1939 McKenney has 
owned and operated successively the 
LeGrand Advocate, the Yucaipa News, 
and the Nevada City Nugget. In each 
community he was active in Boy Scout, 
work, service clubs, and school promo- 
tion. As a country publisher, he wrote 
news and editorials, supervised sales 
and office details, and became a practi- 
cal printer. 

Miss Lee Ruth Greer of Calexico 
became Mrs. McKenney in 1933. They 
are the parents of three children: Wanda 
Jo, 15; Patricia, 13; and Jon, 10. Mrs. 
McKenney, a graduate of UCLA, has 
been active in PTA work. 

Since leaving newspaper work a year 
ago, Mr. McKenney has been engaged 
in free-lance magazine writing at his 
home near Grass Valley. His travelogs 
and personality sketches appeared in 
Desert and Westways. Other hobbies, 
in addition to writing, are woodwork, 
camping, and painting. 

The family moved in January to Bur- 
lingame, where they reside at 1509 Arc 
Way. The children entered Burlingame 
schools, their mother started planning a 
new interior color scheme, and _ their 
daddy started a new experience as a 
commuter. 


CTA Officers Training 
Conferences 


Dates for the 1952 Fall Series 


Northern Section....Sept. 19, 20, 21 
Southern Section....Sept. 26, 27, 28 
Central Coast Section..Oct. 3, 4, 5 
North Coast 


Section Oct. 16, 11, 12 


Oct. 24, 25, 26 
Nov. 7, 8, 9 


A County Community Life Series 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE FRESNO COUNTY PROJECT 


By Walter G. Martin, Superintendent, Fresno County Schools; 
Arnim D. Weems, Chairman, Curriculum Committee; 
Ruth Noel, Consultant, Audio-Visual Education 


HE Framework for Public Educa- 

tion in California states that, “Edu- 
cation must provide the knowledge that 
will help individuals to understand the 
physical world in which man lives and 
the effect of the physical world upon 
the way he lives.” The social studies 
are concerned with man’s adjustment to 
his environment in order to satisfy his 
basic needs. These factors are the bases 
on which the Community Life Booklets 
of Fresno County Schools are being 
produced. 


Several years ago, the Curriculum 
Director was visiting a class which was 
studying cotton. Among the materials 
being used were pictures and booklets 
provided by an industry on a national 
scale. One child commented that, “We 
don’t do it that way in Fresno County.” 
The Curriculum Director told the story 
to the County Superintendent of 
Schools. Together, they visited several 
prominent business-men, and told the 
story of the need for more information 
about local Business-men 
were very enthusiastic in agreeing to 
held to meet this need. 


industries. 


The Group Is Organized 


In November, 1946, a meeting of 
representatives of 18 industries, the 
County Superintendent and members 
of his staff was held. An organization 
was formed to provide materials for use 
in the county schools. The business- 
men agreed that the schools should 
teach the pupils more about their local 
environment, including its resources, 
history and business life. 


Each cooperating industry contrib- 
uted a substantial sum of money toward 
the development of the unit. This was 
deposited in an account known as “The 
Fresno County Educational Publications 
Fund.” The County Superintendent was 
authorized to call upon it as needed. 
Each member further agreed to provide 
original manuscripts and pictures con- 
cerning pertinent information about his 
respective industry. A lay coordinator 
was appointed by the business people 
to represent the industries, with the 
assignment of working with the Curric- 


ulum Director to make contacts and to 
give other help as the need arose. 

An educational committee was ap- 
pointed from the County Superintend- 
ent’s staff to advise and work with the 
Curriculum Director. The final decision 
as to the industries to be covered, the 
content of the material, the grade 
placement, and the sequence of the 
productions was left to the discretion of 
the Superintendent of Schools. 

The basic industries chosen were: 
Dairying, Cotton, Grain, Petroleum, 
Irrigation, Fruits, Transportation, and 
Poultry. The committee, working with 
teachers in studying the needs in the 
field, decided to place these materials 
in the third and fourth grades. 


Procedure for Five Units 


The following procedure was followed 
in the development of the five units 
which have been completed: 

1. ‘The original script and pictures were pro- 
vided by the industries. 

2. The Curriculum Director and members of 
the educational committee consulted various other 
sources of information (field trips and interviews) 
and rewrote the story at the reading level of the 
pupils who were to use the material. 

3. Additional pictures were taken by the pho- 
tographer of the County Schools staff, under the 
supervision of the Curriculum Director.» The best 
pictures were made into study prints to accom- 
pany the mimeographed books. 

4. A limited number of the 
mimeographed. 

5. Five or more pilot teachers were chosen 
to use and evaluate the units in their respective 
classrooms. 

6. These teachers met with consultants from 
the Superintendent’s Office for explanation of units. 


booklets were 


7. Field trips were taken to the various indus- 
tries to observe the processes which would help 
them in their teaching and use of the trial units. 

8. Approximately six weeks were consumed in 
the pilot study activity. Consultants from the 
County Schools Office worked very closely with 
the teachers and visited their classrooms several 
times. 

9. Teachers met with consultants and evaluated 
the materials in the light of their actual classroom 
use. Necessary changes were made and the man- 
uscript was revised. 

10. Cooperating industries were contacted for 
their re-evaluation to make certain that no impor- 
tant facts had been omitted or misinterpreted. 
Pictures which were found to be most valuable in 
the study were chosen to be placed in the printed 
booklet or made into study prints. 

11. The booklets were printed in sufficient 
number to supply every third and fourth grade 
child in the county schools. 

12. Study prints, in sets of 25, were made up 
to accompany the booklets. 


(Please turn to Page 20) 




















Announcement by California Teachers Association 


For Every Teacher — Every PTA Group 


A HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION 
IN CALIFORNIA 


By Roy W. Cloud 


Former State Executive Secretary, California Teachers Association 


The first clear and detailed account of Education in California from 
the days of Father Junipero Serra’s first mission in 1769 to the present. 
Describes the founding of public schools in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles in 1847. Traces the growth of California’s great educational 
system through the administration of each superintendent of public 
instruction. Narrates many legal battles and official acts that marked 
the Golden State’s progress in the field of Education. 


This valuable reference work presents important phases of California 
history. Also the story of how the CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
one of the major organizations in the United States educational system, 
came into being. 


An appendix provides numerous source materials. Illustrated by 
portraits of California’s superintendents of public instruction and other 
leaders. Library of Congress No. 52-5977. 


THE AUTHOR 


Roy W. Cloud began his educational career as principal of an 
elementary school in Mono County, California. He then spent some 
years as superintendent of schools in San Mateo County, and later as 
superintendent of Redwood City schools. 

From 1927 to 1947 he served as State Executive Secretary of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, and Legislative Representative of CTA at 
the State Legislature. “History or EpucaTION IN CALIFORNIA”, the 
fruit of years of diligent research, is sponsored by California Teachers 
Association. 


Special Advance Price 


“History of Education in California” will.be published by Stanford 
University Press in the late spring, 1952. A special pre-publication price 
of $5 per copy is effective until actual publication date, at which time 
the price will be $6. 


Order Now: Save $1.00 


California Teachers Association 
693 Sutter Street, San Francisco 2, California 


Please send to me . copies of "History of Education 


in California’ at the pre-publication price of $5. Payment enclosed [] 
(Calfornians please add 3% sales tax) 


Name 
Address 


City... . eM ciecicik State... 


New NEA Secretary 


ILLIAM G. CARR has been q 
pointed Executive Secretary of th 
National Education Association, suc 
ceeding Willard E. Givens, who retires 
August 1 from the position, to which he 
came in 1935 from the Oakland public 
schools superintendency. Dr, Car's 
many California friends will be de. 

lighted at his acceptance of this 
honor. 
In making the announcement of D; 
Carr’s appointment, A. C. Flora, fi. 
merly superintendent of the Columbig 
South Carolina, public schools ang 
chairman of the NEA Board of Trustees 
said: “The executive secretaryship of 
the NEA is one of the most influentia| 
posts in the world. The trustees were 
unanimous in inviting Dr. Carr to ij 
this position. After a nation-wide search, 
conducted by means of discussions and 
correspondence with officers of the NEA 
and other educational leaders, the Board 





















































































feels sure that it has found the leader- 
ship that the teaching profession needs 
in the years ahead.” 

Dr. Carr received the AB, AM, and 
PhD degrees at Stanford University, 
1924-29. He was Director of Research, 
California Teachers Association, 1928 
29. He has been NEA associate secretary 
since 1940, and secretary of NEA 
Educational Policies Commission and 
American Association of School Admit- 
istrators since 1936. He has served 3 
general secretary of World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession since 1946. 

As consultant to the United States 
Delegation of the United Nations in Sat 
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Earn ‘100 a week or more this summer! 


You can be $1,000 ahead when school reopens, 
by doing this pleasant, dignified work. Thousands 
of teachers just like you have discovered how 
profitable, how inspiring it is to represent The 
World Book Encyclopedia in their local areas. 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead by fall— especially when the work is so 
satisfying and worth-while! Many of them con- 
tinue with us on a part-time basis throughout 
the year. 


To make every week of the sum- 

mer count—for you and for us—we 

are planning this summeér’s train- 

OVW ing classes now. Applications will 
be considered in the order received, 


| | till our teacher quota is filled. 
e 


Thinking about 
summer plans? 


We give you free training, and help you in every 
way possible. You cannot do this work our way 
and fail! Some of our highest-paid representatives 
have been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how you can sup- 
plement your summer income this pleasant, prof- 
itable way. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





4 
' 1 
| Mr. George M. Hayes I 
| World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 
Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher Plan, show- 
ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. ~ 
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@ A crack streamliner roars past without stopping. 
But as the mail car flashes by, a metal “catcher” arm 
swings out from the car door and neatly grabs a mail 
sack suspended from a track-side crane. Once inside, 
the sack is opened and the postal clerks fall to the 
job of sorting so that when the city is reached the 
letters are all ready for distribution. 

This automatic pickup is just one of the many 
ways in which the fast trains of America’s railroads 
speed the delivery of your letters to and from the 
smallest towns as well as the largest cities. 

Actually 99 per cent of all inter-city mail is 
handled by the railroads. And so economical is this 
railway postal system that Uncle Sam pays the 
railroads an average of only about one-fifth of a 
cent per letter! 

Today — and every day —some 8,000 trains are 
carrying mail to and from 42,000 railroad stations, 
handling in a year’s time about 30 billion pieces of 
mail — for you and all of us. 











with a Metal Arm! 


You are cordially 
invited to visit our 
exhibit of educa- 
tional aids at the 
AASA convention 
in Los Angeles, 
March 8-12. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 





Francisco, he worked effectively for the 
creation of the United Nations Educa. 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organj- 
zation. He was deputy secretary of the 
Conference on Educational and Cultura] 
Organization in London in 1945. j, 
1947 he was adviser to the United States 
Delegation at the Second Conference of 
UNESCO in Mexico City. 


Dr. Carr is the author of numeroys 
books and articles on international 
relations, school finance and school 
administration. Among the many pub. 
lications issued by the Educational 
Policies Commission during the secre. 
taryship of Dr. Carr are Education and 
National Security, Learning the Ways 
of Democracy, Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy, and Education 
for All American Youth. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


EPC to Report at Los Angeles AASA 
Regional Convention, March 8 - 12 


A REPORT by the Educational Poli- 

cies Commission will be one of the 
highlights of the regional convention of 
the American Association of School 


Administrators scheduled to meet in Los 
Angeles March 8-12. 


Edwin A. Lee, dean, school of edu- 
cation, University of California, Los 
Angeles, will act as chairman of the 
session. Reports on “Education for All 
American Youth: A Further Look,” 
“Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools,” and “Athletics in Edu- 
cation,” will be made respectively by 
Francis L. Bacon, School of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles; 
Alexander Jerry Stoddard, superintend- 
ent of Los Angeles schools; and Pearl A. 
Wanamaker, Washington state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. William 
G. Carr, secretary, EPC, will make the 
summary. 

Other key speakers during the con- 
vention include Mrs. John E. Hayes, 
president, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; William A. Brownell, 
dean, school of education, University of 
California, Berkeley; George D. Stod- 
dard, president, University of Illinois; 
John K. Norton, director of administra- 
tion and guidance, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Willard E. 
Givens, NEA executive secretary. 

Among the topics to be considered 
by discussion groups will be: high school 
programs and national defense, school 
public relations in smaller community 
school systems, educational opportuni- 
ties in the Armed Forces, what kind of 
State Department of Education should 
we have by 1960, vocational education 
and war production training, and debits 
and credits in school athletics. 
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1m in the city, a pleasant “get-away” at tion’s popular resorts, cities, National events, band or choir trips... all are 
7 Eastertime ... they’re Spring Tonics, Parks—you'll save more getting more economical and a lot more fun 
when you go Greyhound! there by Greyhound SuperCoach! by Chartered Greyhound! 
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\d- Theres something about 


ra- a GREYHOUND that makes it 
E the FRIENDLY way to travel ! 
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vol * FREE folder to help plan Spring trips, Summer vacations! ¢ 
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ity e son, Chicago 2, Ill. for booklet with 40 pre-planned pleasure trips. 
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WUCRAG 


¢«je4 SUMMER SCHOOL 


in the cool climate of Bellingham 








EDUCATION RECREATION 
Elementary and secondary Climb Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier 
Graduate study Camp in College Cabins + 








Arts and Sciences 

Conferences: nationally known leaders 
Modern laboratory school 

Adequate housing — new residence hall View Deception Pass 

New arts and auditorium-music buildings Visit Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 


Degrees: B.A. in Ed., Ed. M., B.A. 
Two Terms: June 23 to July 23 
July 24 to August 22 
Address Registrar 


Western Washington College of Education 


Bellingham, Washington 


Cruise on Puget Sound 
Enjoy Salmon Bakes 
Motor along scenic Chuckanut Drive 
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Watch us 
, grow in. 
reading. § 






Ask for the first-grade 
prospectus (#190) or 
the NEW second-and 
third-grade prospectus (#265) —in full 
color and FREE. 


bad ad ah? pee hnen ta* ab ts 



















Chicago 11 
Atlanta 3 


~ SCOTT,FORESMAN Asn 
AND COMPANY San Francisco 5 


‘ New York 10 





COMMUNITY LIFE 
(Continued from Page 15) 

Area meetings were held to acquaint 
the teachers with the best possible Use 
of the new units. Suggested Procedures 
in the form of a manual, were Ziven ty 
the teachers with each of the Unity 
developed. ‘The teachers were also pro. 
vided with lists of other instructiong 
materials, available through the Lib 
and Audio-Visual Departments, to 
plement the unit material. Field ; 
were arranged for the teachers duy 
the year by the Curriculum Diregty 
and business-men. Teachers wer 
encouraged to take pupils on simily 
trips wherever possible. 

An acknowledgment in each bog 
lists names of participating industrig 
and the pilot teachers. No advertisi 
appears in the booklets. The bookley 
are copyrighted in the name of th 
County Superintendent of Schools, 

















It can truly be said that this project 
is an implementation of our educational 
framework. Of equal importance is the 
cooperative participation by vital indus 
tries in our valley. Those educators who 
had the privilege of working on th 
project feel that it has proven beyond, 
doubt that industry and education can 
work together to provide valuable mate. 
rials for the pupils of this county and 
other counties. 

Further information concerning 
these Community Life Booklets my 
be obtained by contacting Walter ¢. 
Martin, Fresno County Superintendent 
of Schools, 2314 Mariposa Street, 
Fresno 21. 





YOUNG MAN OF SANTA CRUZ 


HE director of curricula, R. Vernon § 
Brown, age 36, was recently named 
the outstanding young man of Sant 
Cruz for 1951, at the annual Junior 
Chamber of Commerce banquet there 
Mr. Brown was presented with the 
honor scroll and key. He was nominated 
for the award by a group of his forme 
students, for his civic work during his’ 
years in Santa Cruz. 

Born in Montana, Mr. Brown wentt0 
Lincoln, Placer County, when 2 yeas 
old! attended elementary and high 
school, then went to University of Cal: 
fornia. He was an elementary schod 
principal in Monrovia before going 10 
Santa Cruz in 1946 as principal of Bay 
View Elementary School. He becam! 
director of curricula in 1948. Congratt 
lations to Mr. Brown and to the Santi 
Cruz community upon this praiseworthy 
award. Homer H. Cornick is city supe 
intendent of schools there. 
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Research makes coal 
more useful every year! 






] RESEARCH turns coal into gasoline and oil. 
Synthetic fuel plants like this may someday 
supply most of America’s liquid fuels. 
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FOOD COLORS 
















erning FERTILIZER ro a ~ 

$ may : ; see ” 

ter 6. in 

ae 2 CHEMICAL RESEARCH has made bituminous RESEARCH developed marvelous continuous 
Street coal the basic raw material needed to make mining machines like this to mine coal faster 

over 200,000 useful products. and more economically. 

JZ § COAL is the nation’s major source of heat, light, and coal, America has the world’s most progressive coal 

Vernon power. Today—thanks to research—better coal prepa- industry. Modern mining methods and new mining 
namel§ ration, modern combustion equipment, and more machinery have raised the output per-man per-day in 
Sant efficient boilers make it possible to get as much as America’s coal mines 32% since 1939—one of the 

= three times the energy from a ton of coal as was pos- greatest efficiency gains made by any industry. 

th th sible thirty years ago. America can count on coal as the abundant source 

ninated But coal is more than a fuel. It is also a basic raw of a better life—now and for the future! 
= | Inaterial—for instance, every ton of steel requires the 

1g iS | . ° e . ——_ cr eu ae eee cee ee eee oe ee eee eee ee 

; carbonina ton of coal. And, too, it is an endless store i TNE GENIE STORY,” @ now booklet for i 
ian house of chemical wonders—a base for synthetic fuels, I classroom use, showing in a sequence of | 
dru AG : i color illustrations and simple dialogue how a 

2 years §S; plastics, nylon, perfumes, paint, thousands of l schoolboy learns from the genie the magic of coal. l 

d high products used in everyday life. | For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in I 

of Cali America has plenty of coal reserves to meet these I this coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, 
schol F — needs—enough to last for centuries. And to supply this (_— ae stented 

oing to ington 5, D.C. l 

, of Ba 4 (PLEASE PRINT) ] 

=| BITUMINOUS & COAL | 1 

mngratl: \ Street____ ; 

e Santi es Pe am 

aa BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE - \ 

y super A DePparTMENT oF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION Position ______4H4H4H#-4+—___—____ ] 
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Washington, D. C. 
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SUMMER SESSION = 


SIX WEEKS SESSION — June 23 to August | 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION — August 4 to August 29 


@ Special rates for teachers in active service 





s . | State Adopted in Grades 4-6 
2/8] Language for Daily Use 


By Mixtprep A. Dawson AND OTHERS 


@ Living accommodations available on and near the campus 


@ Organized social, cultural, and recreational program. 


Students may take work leading to undergraduate 
or graduate degrees, teachers’ credentials, and 
other professional objectives. The departments 
of the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences, and 
of the Graduate School will present a wide variety 
of courses. The schools of Architecture, Com- 
merce, Dentistry, Education, Engineering, Journal- 
ism, Law, Library Science, Music, Pharmacy, Public 
Administration, Religion, Social Work, and the 
departments of Cinema, Occupational Therapy, 
Physical Therapy, and Telecommunications will 
provide courses for professional training. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


The regular faculty of the University will be 
augmented during the Summer Session by dis- 
tinguished guest professors from American and 
European universities. 


WRITE TO SUMMER SESSION DIRECTOR FOR BULLETIN 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 








Rich motivation, complete coverage, good models, with 
guided analysis, purposeful practice on specific skills 
and application in natural situations—these distinguish 
a superior program that works in the classroom. 


See also textbook for Grade Three, valuable ground- 
work for upper-grade work, Language Teaching in 
Grades 1 and 2, a teacher’s book, and accompanying 
workbooks that may be used if desired. Also available 
—teacher’s book for all grades and Courses of Study. 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 


Donald B. Jones, Pacific Manager 


NEW CTA CLUB CHAPTERS 


Nearly 300 teachers clubs are now 
affiliated Chapters of California Teach. 
ers Association, under charters issued 
by the CTA State Board of Directors 

The Board has recently issued the 
following charters. Listings of pre. 
viously-chartered Chapters were pub. 
lished in former issues of this magazine, | 
Number Name of Association 
Charter 
267. The Healdsburg Elementary 

Teachers Association. 


268. Amador Valley Teachers Associa. 





tion. 

269. Reedley College and Joint Union 
High School Teachers Associa. 
tion. 

270. The Associated Teachers of 
Healdsburg High School. 

271. Shafter High School Faculty 
Club. , 


272. Azusa City Teachers Club. 

273. Imperial Teachers Association. 

274. San Dieguito Faculty Club. : 
275. Hueneme Elementary School Fae- | 


ulty Club. 


TEACHING AIDS 


TEACHING Aids is the theme of the 

1952 convention, California Indus- 
trial Education Association, to be held 
in Oakland, April 3-5. 

The Laney Trade and Technical In- 
stitute, the host, will house all exhibits 
and programs, states Dale Walfron, State 
President of the California Industrial 
Education Association. 

Commercial exhibits, under the aus 
pices of “The Ship,” will feature latest 
developments available for use in school 
shops. Demonstrations of new produets 
are scheduled. 

High point of the regular program 
will be a teacher-demonstration of the 
six outstanding teaching aids as selected 
by the judges. Popular vote will deter- 
mine the grand winner. 

At the Friday night banquet an award 
will be made to the lay person in Cali- 
tornia who has made a most outstanding 
contribution to trade and_ industrial 
education. 

The convention closes on Saturday 
with a luncheon and fashion show pre 
ceding the afternoon program, business 
meeting and “Ship” drawing. 
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Solving the 


VACATION 


TRIANGLE 


There are 3 sides . . . you know 


HERE SHALL | GO? (Solution): Mail the coupon 

today and get your FREE copy of Continental 
Trailways ‘‘Thrift-Tailored"’ Tour folder. It'll show you vacation 
trips to all of the thrilling places in America, with full details 
on what you'll see. Whether you're planning to go by bus or 
not... you'll find this folder valuable in selecting your vaca- 
tion spot for 1952. 


OW LONG WILL IT TAKE? (Solution): Read the 

folder carefully ... it tells you exactly how long 

each trip takes ... what you'll be seeing each day... and 

what accommodations are included. With this folder you can 

select the trip that fits your allotted time as well as your 

Vacation fancy. And remember, your Continental Tour Agent 
can tailor a Tour to your own desire. 


of the 
ndus- ie ‘ 
held az aa OW MUCH WILL IT COST? (Solution): With this 
Y . — folder you can select a tour that fits your budget, 
al In- too! Prices include transportation aboard big comfortable 
Bae , | Continental Trailways buses, hotel accommodations as de- 
istrial nee eens scribed and sightseeing trips outlined in the folder. Here's 
, : the most sensible vacation plan you could possibly consider, 


> aus: a : Mail the coupon today! 
latest - 

chool 

ducts 


"i (wv Re ae | ae Sree Get your copy of this valuable folder... NOW! 
lected even Alison, sacs Rtetoe wre 
deter- CONTINENTAL TOURS 


i. 315 Continental Avenue 
1 CONTINENTAL Bea 


Cali- 


i : .- Please send me folders and Vacation Plans for Continental Tours 
nding TOURS : 


istrial : to: 
dal 315 CONTINENTAL AVENUE NAME 


wal DALLAS, TEXAS... Wer 


iness 
” city 
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A HIGH SCHOOL ADVISORY 


HIS is the third year of the Advisory 
Committee at Shasta Union High 
Its chief objectives 
are the study and correcting of the 


School, Redding. 


Burton M. Oliver 


Supervisor of the Thrift, 
Conservation, and School Saw- 
ings Section, Los Angeles 
City Board of Education, 
evaluates the Audubon Camp 


Three New Classroom Teachers Presidents 





Portraits of three new CTA Section Classroom Teachers Department Presidents 
are here presented. Left to right: Mrs. Agnes Mills, Pacific Grove, Central Coast 
Section; Mrs. Flora P. Weeks, Vallejo, Bay Section; Mrs. Maude Irish, Arcata, North 
Coast Section. 





| have ever had’’— 


MR. OLIVER ADDS: “Two weeks at the 
Audubon Camp in the High Sierra is truly 
an exhilarating experience. The course, in 
addition to being highly instructional from 
the standpoint of usable materials and activi- 
ties, clearly emphasizes the interrelationship 
of all plant and animal life as related to the 
welfare of man. Surely, if our nation is to 
maintain or improve its present standard of 
living, more people than at present will 
have to do something about protecting all 
resources, and this type of experience on 
the part of teachers is bound to have a bene- 
ficial influence on the rising generation. 


Audubon Camp of California _/ 


Conducted by the NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Five 2-Week Sessions in 1952 


June 15 - June 28 
June 29 - July 12 


July 13 - July 26 
July 27 - Aug. 9 





‘student behavior problems, and an over- 
all examination of student needs. 

The membership is made up of the 
various counsellors, the school nurse, 
attendance supervisors, representatives 
of the administration, a teacher from 
boys and girls physical education de- 


... “It has been my pleasure to attend a two-week session at the 
AUDUBON CAMP OF CALIFORNIA and | can truthfully say that this 
was one of the finest educational as well as recreational experiences 





partment, and a classroom teacher why 
acts as chairman. 

It had its origin in the feelin 
faculty, administration, and ee 

¢ ° Counselling 
personnel that there were students Why 
need special consideration that cap he 
given better through the cooperati 
efforts and understanding of more tha 
one person. 

The technique is the common Sens 
one of several heads being better thy 
one. When this is extended to all of hi 
teachers, the student receives the benef 
of a great deal more encouragemey 
and understanding. Often there js One 
teacher, usually in the subject in whic 
he gets the best grades, who can help 
him develop skill in his work a 
give him pride in accomplishment ay 
a greater sense of security and gf. 
confidence. Furthermore, the physic 
education teacher, the school nurse api 
others in the group can furnish bad. 
ground materials which gives a bette 
understanding of the student’s probleny 

The committee has gradually extended 
its scope. At present it works in coop 
eration with all area youth agencis 
It has had as consultants Dr. Rober 
Stewart, associate professor in educatim 
and psychology at San Francisco State 
College and consultant in psychology 
for the Shasta County School Deput. 
ment, and Dr. Knox Findlay, consultani 
in psychiatry for the Shasta Couny 





Aug. 10 - Aug. 23 


For Reservations and Illustrated Folders, write to 


National Audubon Society 
693 Suter Street, Room 201 
San Francisco 2, California 


Patt 


War abs IARI STA uN, 


Because of the worthwhileness of this pro- 
gram, the In-Service Training Section of the 
Los Angeles City Schools has approved the 
satisfactory completion of a two-week course 
at the camp as a basis for point allowance 
toward a salary increase. Such approval is 
contingent upon the decision of the Com- 
mittees appointed by the Superintendent. 
More than one hundred Los Angeles City 
teachers have attended the camp for credit 
and, according to reports, all of them are 
making good use of the many things they 
learned at the camp.” 
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THE 
REASONS WHY 


More Holden Book Covers were used iast year than Ever Before: 


HOLDEN COVERS actually do increase the life of textbooks up to 3 
years! 




















They receive the wear instead of the books. 


a 


They protect textbooks from damage both in the classroom and while carried back 
and forth to school —in all kinds of weather. 


They create a saving; thereby releasing funds for other needed supplies. 
Tse and 
h back. 
1 better 
oblems 
xtended 
N COOp- 
Gencies 


They keep new books from quickly growing old. 


Students and parents alike appreciate having textbooks clean, sanitary and workman- 
like. 


School officials realize that clean books are as essential as good drinking water and 



























Ree pure air. 
an ' Get the Holden Habit —It Pays! 
20 State 
cholog Samples Free 
Depat: 
nat} | HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ounty 
, 
Welfare Department through a grant of NEA State Director We ee in here presenting 
é the Rosenberg Foundation. These two For California a norteaeotes ae pee Se 
, men also act as leaders for in-service tor for Calitornia, Mr. Ole Lilleland o 
training for the Advisory Committee. ee Pasadena _ City College. The senior 
; : ia il — Director is Miss Myrtle Gustafson of 
The plan now is to extend this train- Cibo: ‘tie. 2. tihced bias iaaani 
> ing opportunity to the entire faculty for aide aaa a mate siete d 
ings. — Mrs. Rose any yee al, state, 2 
: a ] a oe national educational professional organ- 
, Thatcher, Teacher, Shasta Union Hig eee . : ee 
; ’ j izations; he brings vigor, insight and 
, School, Redding, Shasta County. me 
wisdom to an important Directorship. 
, — Ed. 
s Narcotic Education — June 16-July 25. 
° Pepperdine College will offer a Narcotic WORKING WITH YOUTH 
. Education Course, earning two units of 
y credit. Teachers may select two addi- NE hundred education students at 
it tional courses. For information or the San Diego State College spent a 
e summer sessions catalog write to Dean total of 3,000 hours last semester work- 
y E. V. Pullias, 1121 West 79, Los An- ing with local youth - group agencies. 


The purpose of this program, says Dr. 
Manfred H. Schrupp, its director, is to 
give students an opportunity to work 
with young people in a non-classroom 
environment. “One can’t do a very good 
job of studying young people unless he 
works with them,” he explains. 


geles 44. 


MEXICO AT EASTER 


SGOOD H. HILTON, JR., 1507 
Illinois Street, Vallejo, is arranging 
a air cruise, April 4-13, to Mexico at 
Raster- time. Mr. Hilton, instructor at 
Vallejo Junior College, assisted by his 
wife, again will conduct this trip from 
San Francisco Bay Area; the 4th 
annual all-expense air cruise (a Student 
Travel Overseas Program) designed pri- 


In four years students have worked 
with over 100 agencies such as YMCA, 
YWCA, boys clubs, youth centers, 
church groups and recreational depart- 
ments. The project is not intended to 
be a teaching laboratory, though it often 
marily for teachers and students; price is, but is designed as a group process 
$295. For details write at once to Mr. activity. A student may teach a handi- 
Hilton. Ole Lilleland of Pasadena craft, advise a club, supervise athletics, 
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Write today for colorful 
literature and maps 
to Dept. 1581 


TOURIST BUREAU, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
{A division of the Highway Dept.) 


26 


or serve in any One of numerous similar 
capacities, either aiding leaders or 
directing a small group. This is corre- 
lated with actual classwork as nearly as 
possible. 


All students entering secondary educa- 
tion participate, as well as the majority 
of those entering elementary education. 


The program is so popular with the 
collegians that about one-fourth of them 
continue the same work on their own 
time. Often students are so adept in 
their volunteer work that the agencies 
ask them to continue on a paying basis. 


TEACHERS OF THE WORLD 


Dr. Carr Tells of Greater World-Wide 
Cooperation Among Teachers 


REATER world-wide cooperation 
among the teaching profession is 
reported by William G. Carr, secretary- 
general of the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession, who recently 
returned from conferences with edu- 
cators in Caire, Paris, Copenhagen, 
London and Reykjavik. 


The Cairo conference, called by 
UNESCO, worked out two plans for the 
exchange of teachers. The first exchange 
plan which calls for interchange of 
teachers among six Arab countries — 
Egypt, Lebanon, Jordan, Syria, Iraq, 
and Saudi-Arabia — will be in effect by 
September 1952. The second plan 
calling for the exchange of teachers 
between the Arabic countries and other 
parts of the world is not yet completed. 
Other delegates attending the confer- 
ence came from five of the six Arabic 
countries, the United Kingdom, France, 
and Holland. Dr. Carr was elected 
rapporteur of the conference. 


During his visit to Copenhagen, Dr. 
Carr arranged for the Danish city to be 
the site of the 1952 annual meeting of 
WOTP. Following the WOTP conven- 
tion, July 26-31, the major national 
teachers organizations of the world will 
meet on August 1 to inaugurate a new 
international organization to be known 
as the World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession. 
The three merging organizations are 
WOTP, the International Federation of 
Teachers Associations (IFTA), and the 
Federation Internationale des Profes- 


seurs de Venseignement Secondaire 
Officiel (FIPESO). 


In London Dr. Carr met with Janet M. 
Lawson, secretary - general of FIPESO, 
to work out plans for the merger and 
with Ronald Gould, general secretary of 
the national Union of Teachers of Eng- 
land and Wales. In Paris, conferences 
were held with officials of UNESCO 
and in Reykjavik, with the Icelandic 
Teachers Association. 


3rd Annual 7 
ADVENTURE-.* 
STUDY 
PACIFIC 
CRUISE 


~~ 


HAWAII + PHILIPPINES + HONG KON 


and 26-Day Field Study Tour of 


JAPAN 


Sailing from San Francisco July 4 
on the Luxury Liner 


5. $. PRESIDENT WILSON 


This year’s Adventure-Study Pacific 
Cruise to the Orient, in conjunction 
with the Student Travel Overseas 
Programs, promises to be the greatest 
ever. Sun, fun, relaxation, romance, 
superb food and service on the mag- 
nificent S.S. President Wilson, Two 
interesting courses earning 3 unl- 
versity credits each, presented in 
informal shipboard lectures by Dr. 
Alfred G. Fisk of San Francisco State 
College, and 26-day all-expense over- 
land tour of Japan. All-inclusive 
rates from $1737, plus tax. Also 
41-Day Study Cruise from $1336, 
plus tax. 

Don’t delay—membership is lim- 
ited. Get all the facts NOW on this 
vacation of your lifetime combined 
with fascinating, credit-earning study 
in an outdoor, floating classroom. 
See your travel agent (no extra cost) 
or write 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


“TRAVEL WITH THE PRESIDENTS” 


514 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 14 


Trans-Pacific » Round-the-World 
New York to California 
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WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 


HE West Coast Nature School. 

established more than 20 years ago 
by San Jose State College natural science 
instructors, will hold its 16th annual 
summer sessions from June 15 to July 5. 
Three popular resort areas have been 
chosen for this year’s three one-week 
sessions, Dr. Gertrude Cavins, registrar, 
announces. | 

From June 15 to 21 the school will 
be in Yosemite National Park, which is 
one of the most popular of the 12 loca- 
tions visited by the school in its long 
history. From June 22 to 28, the school 
moves north to Fallen Leaf Lake near 
Lake Tahoe, one of the most beautiful 
spots in the Sierra. The third and final 


Canadian Holiday 
VICTOR I A and week, from June 29 to July 5, will be 
spent on the shores of the Pacific at 
VANCOUVER ISLAND Asilomar on the Monterey Peninsula. 


Here the students can study coastal flora 
and fauna as well as marine life. 
College credit at the rate of two units 
(quarter) for each week can be earned 
by students enrolling in the West Coast 
Nature School. The long-established 


The Chinook ...Over 
300 feet of luxury 


A Tes 


| Waa PT 


NEW 
Folk Dance Records 
for Schools by 
RCAVICTOR 


This is 
THE YEAR FOR 
an “Old World” 


Include a scenic sea voyage abroad 
in your motor trip to the Pacific 
Northwest! 


Yes, you include a voyage through 
breath-taking beauty when you travel to 
Old World Victoria and Vancouver Island 
in the luxuriously modern M.V. Chinook. 
Spacious accommodations include mod- 
em staterooms with beds (not berths) 
for 208 people, ample room for 100 cars 
in the drive-on automobile deck. Sailings 
nightly from Seattle, frequent day serv- 
ice from Port Angeles, northern terminus 
of U. S. Highway 101. 


And « the other 


end of your voyage 
you'll relax in the lei- 
surely atmosphere of 
Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia’s capital. You'll 
love the Old World 
shops. And Vancouver 
Island’s scenic high- 
way along the first lap 
of the famous Inland 
Passage will thrill you é ‘ ) ; < 
with beauty. oh RNS 
: > i 
You Go the NICEST Way to Victoria West Coast Group in Yosemite ue C 
When You Go on the M. V. Chinook! : 
It’s the flagship of the fleet. World 


travelers have called her “the Queen 


Elizabeth of the inland seas.” 


il 


EACH WITH 
ILLUSTRATED INSTRUCTIONS 


Here 1s a new series of RCA VICTOR 
Records, especially designed for schools and 
dance groups, now offered to educators for 
the first time. 


2 fh Une, 


This new series comprises sixteen records, 
available singly, and includes thirty-six differ- 
ent folk dances and exercises. Engaging 
rhythms that delight children! Familiar and 
popular selections long in demand by schools! 


Squares and reels, polkas, flings, and schot- 
tisches, gay festival programs—all these and 
many more from the folklore of America, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, England, Ger- 
many—and other countries. All orchestrated 

in zestful fashion, with careful 

attention to rhythm and tempo. 


4 young Scotsman 


and his 
“Bobby” friend 


Comprehensive and 
illustrated instructions 
accompany each dance. 
Records are available at 

. either superior “45” or con- 
~ . 
eae ventional 78 rpm speeds. 


procedure of assigning each student for 
a one-day field trip with each of the 
several instructors assures that a thor- 
ough knowledge of natural aspects of 
the area is obtained. 

Headed by Dr. P. Victor Peterson, 
president of Long Beach State College, 


MIKA MAMOOK TZUM KOPA 
WAWA MIKA TIKY KLOSH KUMTUX WHULGE 
MLLAHEE* 


Teachers: May we send you 
fee travel folders on Van- 


touver Island, Victoria and the 
M. V. Chinook? 


Victoria and Von 

Island folder i [] 

Illustrated Area M 

wo C] 

Veluxe Chinook Book C] 
write Dept. 5 


PUGET SOUND 
NAVIGATION CO. 


Pier 53, Seattle 4, Wash. 
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* Chief Chinook ad- 
vises, in Indian jar- 
gon: “*You make 
spots to say that 
you want to good 
know Puget Sound 
Country,"" or more 
freely, “*‘Mark the 
coupon and send it 
to us with your name 
and address. We 
will send you attrac- 
tive folders.'' 


the faculty for the 1952 sessions will be 
composed of present or former members 
of the natural science faculty of San 
Jose State College. Further information 
concerning the school may be obtained 
by writing to Dr. Cavins at San Jose 
State College. 


Christal Murphy, news adviser of 
publications at San Leandro High 
School, Alameda County, has been 
named state director of the National 


Educational Services, Dept. 133-AC 
Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me literature describing and 

listing the new series of RCA VICTOR Folk 
Dance Records 

Name 

School 


Street 


City 









Association of Journalism Directo 
will coordinate state journalistic activ; 
ties among high schools and collage 
during her two-year term of office. " 

Mrs. Murphy recently appeared as 
speaker at the University of Washing. 
ton, Seattle, on “Radio, TV, and You" 


THE RIGHT KIND, OF COURSE! She is an active member of Thet, 


Sigma Phi, national society for women 
‘. : . ‘ in i ali iG 
Good physical equipment is as important as good in journalism. 


TS. She 








mental equipment in doing a proper teaching A Workshop in Counseling and Guid 


ance will’ again be included in the 
summer program at San Diego State 
College, June 23 to August 1. Dr, Ralph 
E. Jenson, director of child study 
services, Phoenix, Arizona, elementary 
schools and psychologist, Phoenix Union 
High School, will lead the workshop 
activities. Further information may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. George 4 
Koester, Director, Workshop in Pupil 
Personnel Services, San Diego State 
College, San Diego 15. 














job. And so we've designed a line of attractive 


school furniture . . 





so comfortable, it cuts 







squirming to a minimum 





...80 durable, it will 












be enjoyed by 






generations of students! 


CTA NORTHERN SECTION 
SECRETARY 


Write now for our 












free illustrated catalog 














of the complete 


MFG. CORPORATION 


15134 S. Vermont Ave. * Mailing Address: 
P.O. Box 846, Station H, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
Northern California Distributor: 

H. S. Crocker Co., Inc. 

San Francisco, Sacramento, Fresno 


Virco line. And send 





us your specifications 






and bid forms. 






The Cultural 
Growth High School Literature 

Program 
Neries 


Brewton * L 
wrton emon @ EXPANDING LITERARY INTERESTS, 
Sharp * Abney Grade 9 


@ EXPLORING LITERARY TRAILS, 
Grade 10 


@ LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAS, 
Consider These Grades I! or 12 


Outstanding Features @ ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
LITERATURE, Grades I! or 12 


A Complete 






F. McElwain Howard 





Mr. Howard’s election and biographi- 
cal sketch appeared on Page 16 of the 
February issue of this magazine. Here- 
with is his portrait, which was mot 
available at that time. — Ed. 































Schedule of Publication 

















Inasmuch as the remaining issues 






M Literary content with high pupil 












interest. of CTA Journal for this school year 
, (April, May) are to include notices 
M A continuous program for Laidlaw of important meetings, news from 


developing and maintaining 


reading skills. the field and similar items, contribu- 


tors are urged to send in their 
materials on the first of the month 
preceding publication. This provides 
adequate time for proofing and 
make-up. — Ed. 











M Unique inclusion of American, 


Brothers 
Canadian, Latin American, 


English and Continental litera- 51 First Street 


ture in the I Ith and 12th grade San Francisco 5, California 
books. 
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TRAVEL WITH COP 


RAVEL opportunities sponsored by 
jv College of the Pacific at Stock- 
ton have been announced for the spring 
and summer by Elliott J. Taylor, direc- 
tor of tours for the college. 

The 5th California Missions Tour, an 
§-day chartered bus trip to all 21 of the 
famed Franciscan mission sites from So- 
noma to San Diego, and other historical 
Jandmarks, is set from April 5 to 12. 

The two 20-day Alaska trips, traveling 
the inland passage route by ship and 
air, will depart on July 6 and July 25. 

The annual European tour leaving 
June 22, gives travelers two months 
abroad visiting 10 western and southern 
countries of Europe. 

The College travel parties are open 
to students, teachers and the general 
public. Members of the Pacific faculty 
or staff canduct all the tours. College 
credit may be earned on all of the 
trips. Complete information is available 
by addressing Taylor at College of the 
Pacific, Stockton. 


It's News to Me” 


This Is A Helpful Guide 
To New Products 


HESE notices by makers of new 

products are of professional 
interest to teachers. If you are 
unable to find these items locally, 
write to this magazine and your 
letter will be forwarded to the 
manufacturer. 


The PAINTMASTER Finger Painting 
Easel is a newly-designed finger-paint- 
ing aid for the schools. The finger- 
painting surface is 24” high by 48” wide 
and is designed to permit four students 
to simultaneously finger-paint. The big 
advantage in using this type of finger- 
painting easel is that beginners can do 
their finger-painting on the surface of 
the board as it is white plastic surface 
and the finger - painting can be easily 
removed with a damp cloth, making a 
very large saving on paper. There is a 
cork strip at the top of the easel for 
thumb-tacking paper to the board when 
pupils become proficient enough to use 
paper. 

The Crows Nest Climber is adaptable 
to any size school. All welded, it re- 
quires no maintenance. There are no 
bolts where children can tear clothes. 
Very easily installed. Having a fireman’s 
sliding pole in the center keeps the 
children moving, which achieves the 
purpose of a climber. There are several 
hundred Crows Nest Climbers in use. 
Schools give very good reports about 


the children’s enthusiasm about the 
climber. 
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GREAT AMERICAN 
FRONTIERSMEN 


TRUNKS es 


Continuity and original color 


drawings (captioned) by Mar- 
garet Bradfield and Associates 
vividly bring to life the signifi- 
: cant events in the lives of these 
famous Americans: Daniel 


Boone, David Crockett, Kit Car- 
son, Brigham Young, Buffalo 


phonics: a key to better reading Bill (William Cody). 


r 
nay 
filmstrip 
series 


Full-color draw- 
ings (captioned 
and subtitled) ex- 
plain word sounds 
and offer exercises 
for identification 


and practice. Prepared for the Primary—Junior 
High levels by Devona M. Price, Dir. of Instruc- 
tion, and Hilda B. Pogue, teacher, Oak Park, 


Ill., Public Schools. 


Individual titles: Let’s Start With Key Words; 
Make Words Work For You; Your Eyes And Ears 
Are Good Helpers; Vowel Sounds Help You; 
Test Yourself On Sounds; Help Yourself Read. 


Each filmstrip, in color, captioned and subtitled...... $ 5.00 
No. Al 15S, complete set, 6 filmstrips, boxed........ $28.50 


Each filmstrip, in color, 


CEs sk ha dicdncdaas $ 5.00 
No. A246SB, complete set, 
5 filmstrips, boxed....... ‘$23.75 


BASIC NATURE STUDY 
Intermediate—Senior High 


Color photographs of living spe- 
cimens and illustrations (cap- 
tioned) show identifying char- 
acteristics and living habits of 
our most common birds, insects, 
and reptiles. Prepared by Ernest 
Bonhivert, Science Counselor, 
Glencoe, Ill., Public Schools. 


Each filmstrip, in color, 
Captioned... ccocccccccce $ 5.00 


No. A464S, complete set, 
10 filmstrips, boxed...... $44.50 


FREE! your dealer or write 


S.V.E. for the new 68-page S.V.E. Educa. 
tional Catalog. Complete listings of hundreds 
of new filmstrips, 2 x 2 slides, and Slidesets. 


Dept. ST-1 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


A Business Corporation 
1345 Diversey Parkway ° Chicago 14, Illinois 





More than 40 years experience 


in interpretive news writing 


Today the emphasis in news writing is put on greater interpretation. 
This is the newspaper's growing responsibility towards you, the 
reader, in these history-making days. 


With more than 40 years experience in interpreting news for its 


world-wide readers, 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


an international daily newspaper, is geared to keep you expertly 
posted on the "reasons why" of vital news. 


The Monitor helps you form mature conclusions . . . 
helps you think the news through. Take advantage of 
this special opportunity today to get a newspaper 
that has practical benefits for you. 


Only $6.50 for 9 
months (saves $4.75) 
on this Teacher's 
Offer. Use the cou- 
pon for this unusual 
teacher's rate. 







The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 


I am enclosing $6.50 for a nine months’ subscription to | 
The Christian Science Monitor at the special Teacher’s Rate. 
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INSTITUTO TECNOLOGICO DE MONTERREY 


Member Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Member Association of Texas Colleges 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 


July 12 to August 23, 1952 
NEW EXPERIENCE, INTEREST, SCHOLARSHIP 


Intensive Spanish, and English, History, Literature, Philosophy, Sociology, 
Government and Law, Geography and Geopolitics, Folklore. 
Arts and Crafts, Special Workshops 


MODERN PLANT IN BEAUTIFUL LOCATION SURROUNDED 
BY MOUNTAINS 









Special for Teachers: 

The Master of Arts degree is granted, for completion of specified require- 
ments, in Spanish Language, Spanish and Latin-American History, and Spanish 
and Latin-American Literature. 

Women students, and men students with families, are lodged in bungalows 
in our La Silla Dormitory. Accommodations for families are at small extra 
cost, with a nominal charge for meals. 


MONTERREY TEC 
ESCUELA DE VERANO, APDO 118 
Monterrey, N.L., Mexico 


On the Pan-American Highway, 146 miles south of the border 

















In the Shadow 
of the Sierra... 


UNIVERSITY of 


NEVADA 


1952 Summer Sessions 










California Certification . .. 


Teachers, the following four courses will centribute 
towards California Certification: The Elementary School 
Curriculum, Principles of Elementary Education, Audio- 
Visual Aids, Early Growth and Development of the 
School Child. Additional courses of varied and stimu- 
lating subject matter provide a well-rounded program 
of teacher training. 










Education plus Recreation 


CLIMATE—Discover anew the meaning of exhilarating 
climate. Zestful air, low humidity and cool 
nights with an average temperature of 












approximately 70 degrees. TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS 
_— . June 14 to July 18 
SPORTS — All your favorites abound in this sports- 
man’s paradise! Reno is truly the hub of a . July 19 to Aug. 22 
holiday land with mountains and desert Write Director of Summer Sessions, 
providing versatile activities. University uf Nevada, Reno, Nevada, 










for additional information. 


UNIVERSITY of NEVADA Reno, Nevada 








20TH ANNUAL 


INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
| AND CONSERVATION MEXICO TOUR 


SANTA BARBARA An educational tour of Mexico will be 
August 4-15, 1952 conducted June 26-July 23 by Prof. and 
eo a ae Mrs. Juan B. Rael of 574 Lasuen Street, 
Minerals, Native Birds, Western Trees, Stanford University, California. Cost from 
Elementary Science Methods. Los Angeles: $498. Tour includes Guada- 
For additional information write to lajara, Uruapan, Patzcuaro, Morelia, San 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION Jose de Purua, Toluca, Mexico City, 
University of California - ot: a Cuernavaca, ot oor 
pulco and other interesting places. rite 

to ee or phone for details. Davenport 3-4081. 


Advertisement 






















California School Campiy 


ur kind of staff does a publi 


school camp require? San pj " 
educators have some tentative answer, 
growing out of their experiences with 
all-year camping education as a Teguly 
part of the instructional program, gy, 
James Mitchell Clarke, author of Pubjp 
School Camping, recently published by 
Stanford University Press: 


Mature, Well-Rounded 


An exceptionally qualified staf j 
required to make living in a camp, 
valuable experience for children, 


The counselor must be a matup 
well-rounded person. He should hay 
stability which enables him to conty 
himself in his dealings with child 
and staff; he should have initiative ay 
imagination, yet be able to work as, 
member of a team; he should hay 
sympathy and respect for all huma 
beings. It is important that the cow. 
selor be warm and responsive, capabk 
of appreciating the thrill with whid 
children discover for the first time thing 
long familiar to him. 

The counselor should have a thorough 
understanding of the aims and program 
of the school system of which the cam 
is a part. He must understand th 
curriculum of the grades engaged in th 
camp program. He must be a trained 
observer of children and familiar with 
the principles of child development ani 
guidance. 


It has been found especially effective 
in the San Diego program to employ a 
counselors teachers having state teach- 
ing credentials and experience in the 
city and county schools. 


No Place for Specialists 


In his staff as a whole, there shoull 
be a broad understanding of nature, ani 
skill in those arts and crafts especial) 
associated with outdoor living. A publi 
school camp has little place for narrow 
specialists. 


The camp nurse should be qualified 
by training and experience, not only 
maintain approved standards of hygiene 
and sanitation, but also to collaborate 
with all camp counselors in health edt 
cation. Her care in examining and 
observing the children, and her jude. 
ment in determining which injuries 
ailments may be safely treated at camp, 
and which cases should be sent homé 
go far toward maintaining high level d 
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health without which a school camp 


cannot succeed. 


The Director's Job 


The director sets the tone of the camp 
and shapes the ever-developing plan of 
its activities. His qualifications should 
include administrative ability, an under- 
standing of, and belief in, democratic 
procedure, and an understanding of the 
problems of human relations. It is 
desirable that the camp director have 
experience in public school teaching 
and administration. 

Cooks, maintenance, and other camp 
personnel should be carefully chosen 
for personality as well as_ technical 


competence. 


What Kind of Administration? 


A public school camping program 
requires an administrative group which 
enters into agreements to secure camp 
sites, builds facilities and keeps them 
in repair, employs personnel, budgets 
funds and accounts for funds, makes 
provision for insurance, supplies the 
camps with essentials, arranges for 
transportation of campers, coordinates 
the camping program with the school 
program, and fosters good relations 
between the camping program and the 
community. 


The nature and composition of this 
administrative group depend on the 
community. The San Diego program is 
administered by the City-County Camp 
Commission, on which serve the city 
superintendent of schools, the county 
superintendent of schools, a city coun- 
ciman, a member of the county board 
of supervisors, and the president of the 
district council of the Parent-Teacher 
Association. The San Diego City-County 
Camp Commission employs an execu- 
tive director to execute its policies. 


Some communities may find it more 
practical to place the camping program 
directly under the administration of 
one or more school systems. In any 
case, the camping program will need 
to have the assistance of a group of 
educators especially assigned to the 
development and refinement of curricu- 
lum. This group may also advise on 
policy matters and aid in coordinating 
camping with the rest of the school 
program. In San Diego these functions 
are performed by the Camping Educa- 
tion Steering Committee, composed of 
school principals and coordinators and 
headed by the assistant superintendent 
of city schools. 
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Girls gain weight at 


FALSE: With your knowledge of physical 
facts, you know that the “fat” feeling 
some girls experience at certain times 
of the month is simply a sign that 
“those days” are near. 


But when a young girl suddenly feels 
pounds heavier, she may fret—perhaps 
even become alarmed. For it’s amaz- 
ing how many young girls are misin- 
formed—or uninformed—about men- 
struation, 


As a teacher you can spare your girls 
many anxious moments by giving them 
a copy of the Modess booklet “Grow- 
ing Up and Liking It.” 

Chock-full of friendly, frank advice 
—“do’s” and “don’t’s”—and tips on 
beauty and poise, this 29-page booklet 
has been an invaluable help to millions 
of teen-agers. 


Approved by doctors—brightly illus- 


- 


‘Shat time of month” 


trated— it answers all sorts of questions 
young girls are apt to ask. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” also 
covers such important subjects as good 
everyday health rules and proper sani- 
tary protection. (Sosoft, so-safe Modess 
comes in 3 sizes—ready-wrapped in the 
new-shape, discreet-shape box. Com- 
fortable, adjustable Modess Sanitary 
Belts come in pin or pinless styles.) 


Would you like a free copy for each 
girl in your class? Just mail coupon 
below. 


New aid for teachers—Free! 


For classroom discussion of menstrua- 
tion you'll find the Modess Educational 
Portfolio most helpful. It contains a 
teaching guide, large anatomical chart, 
two booklets on menstruation and cards 
for reordering more free material. 
Yours, free. Just check coupon below. 


FREE BOOKLET FOR EACH STUDENT! Send Today! 






Name 

Address 
City 
State 


Please send me (in plain wrapper) 
“Growing Up and Liking It,” 
Portfolio for teachers. (Offer good only in U.S.A.) 





cc ----- -— - - - -— -— - — - - 


Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5266-3 Milltown, N. J. 


copies of 
Educational 











FINEST CONDUCTED TOUR 
IN 
INTERIOR 


ALASKA 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


SCENERY UNLIMITED TOURS 


See your travel agent or write San 


Francisco Bay Area office, 2123 Addi- 


son Street, Berkeley, California. 


Does Your School Have 


THE 
NEW 
1992 

CATALOG? 


“Records 
for the 


Elementary 
School’’ 
Published by the 
Currlin 

Music Cen 


The Most Complete 
Listing 
of the finest 


Educational Records 
Eg 


WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


as I aaa esssscncincnse econ . 
NN SS acces syncapntetoccsasdomeentnes : 
Teacher 


Please use this coupon when sending for 
your Free Copy of ‘‘Records for the Ele- 
mentary School. 


CURRLIN MUSIC CENTER 


Most Complete Educational Library 
in the West 
84 E. SAN FERNANDO ST. 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 


COFFEE-HOUR FOR DEANS 


N Sunday afternoon, March 30, the 
Deans of Women and Deans of 

Men in the Southern California Junior 
Colleges are planning a social hour for 
all deans of women, deans of men, and 
guidance and personnel officers in ju- 
nior colleges of the country who will 
be in Los Angeles to attend the national 
conventions of the several organizations 
affiliated with the National Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations. 

The objective of the Southern Cali- 
fornia groups is to get all the junior 
college representatives together early so 
that plans for trips and visitations may 
be made. 

The coffee-hour will be held, 5:30 to 
7 oclock, at the Biltmore Hotel, con- 
vention headquarters. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
(Continued from Page 13) 


gram, which affords two weeks of field 
work. 

The class in fish culture is completely 
responsible for the college fish hatchery 
where thousands of trout and salmon 
are reared each year, for planting in 
various streams. The commercial fish- 
eries of Eureka cooperate by taking the 
students on commercial fishing trips, as 
well as by employing some of them 
during the summer and part-time dur- 
ing the school year. 

Conservation Unlimited, the student 
club, has regular week-end “parties” 
devoted to stream clearance in improv- 
ing the natural habitat for fish, and 
increasing the productions of fish by 
natural means. After the streams recede 
in the spring, the classes rescue finger- 
lings from isolated pools of water which 
will ultimately dry up, by putting them 
back into the main stream. 


As a part of its laboratory the class 
in management of fur bearers utilizes 
local fur farms, getting on-the-job expe- 
rience with mink, fox, and chinchilla. 
This is supplemented by study of other 
fur bearers — such as mink, fox, beaver, 
skunk, weasel, otter and raccoon — in 
the woods on the campus. Game animals 
— deer, Roosevelt elk, black bear, and 
the like — are plentiful and accessible, 
and are studied in their natural sur- 
roundings. The college operates a 
completely equipped pheasant rearing 
plant, supplementing the study of birds 
such as California quail, ring - necked 
pheasants, grouse, mountain quail, band- 
tailed pigeons, and doves in their 
natural habitat. 

The practical phases of the curricu- 


Hart’s 

High 

School iti 
Mathematics 


Texts 


Succeed through carefully 
planned organization of ma. 
terial in the most teachable 
sequence, complete pro. 
grams for maintaining skills, 
provision for maximum. 
minimum courses, and many 
other excellent features, 


A FIRST COURSE IN 
ALGEBRA, 2nd ed. 


A SECOND COURSE 
IN ALGEBRA, 2nd ed. 
enlarged 


PLANE GEOMETRY 


Hart and Schult 
SOLID GEOMETRY 


LOE Tn 


and Company 


182 SECOND STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Change of Address 
Please Help Us 


Ir your name and address, as shown 
on the cover of your magazine, is not 
correct, please immediately notify 
CTA Journal, 693 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco 2, California. 


When you change your address, 
notfify us, stating in full your old 
address, as well as your new one. 


CTA Journal, March 19 
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EDUCATION 
plus 
VACATION 


equals 


INSPIRATION 


You'll Get All Three 
by attending the 


WEST COAST 
NATURE SCHOOL 


YOSEMITE VALLEY 
June 15 to 21 


FALLEN LEAF LAKE 
June 22 to 28 


ASILOMAR 
June 29 to July 5 


You can enroll for one, two or three 
weeks and earn college credit or 
professional advancement. 


The faculty of the school is com- 
posed of present or former San Jose 
State College science teachers. 


For Further Information 
Write to 


WEST COAST NATURE SCHOOL 
San Jose State College 


San Jose, California 





Laster Air-Cruise to Mexico 


APRIL 4 - 13 — $295 


See Mexico City, Xochimilco, Pyramids, 
Taxco, Cuernavaca, Fortin, Puebla. All-inclu- 
sive rate covers all meals, hotels, sightseeing 
by private car, tickets to bullfight, native 
dances and night club tour. Fully conducted 
from bay area for fourth consecutive year by 
Osgood Hilton, Vallejo College instructor. 
$45 less from Tijuana, Write for free folder. 
0. H. HILTON — 1507 Mlinois — Vallejo, Cal. 


WOMEN COUNSELORS for Girl Scout 
Camp in Santa Cruz Mountains lasting one 
month—June 22 to July 10. Skills needed: 


(one or more) outdoor cooking, camp- 
craft, nature, swimming. Write: Camp 
Chairman, Box 55, Soquel, California. 
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lum are supported by a very thorough 
base of scientific courses. Regular 
college courses in chemistry, botany, 
zoology, agronomy, ichthyology, marine 
biology, plant taxonomy, entomology, 
ornithology, mammalogy, and embryol- 
ogy constitute part of the theoretical 
background for the vocational work 
specifically devoted to Wildlife and 
Fisheries Management. 

Humboldt State College has been able 
to attract an especially strong faculty 
to teach the courses. Two men, John W. 
DeWitt and Dr. Fred A. Glover, devote 
their full time to the work in fisheries 
and wildlife management respectively. 
They are ably supported by others in 
the Division of Natural Science — Dr. 
Harry D. MacGinitie, Dr. William M. 
Lanphere, Fred Telonicher, and Captain 
Les Lahr. In addition to the formal 
training represented by various univer- 
sity degrees, these men have had a great 
amount of practical experience in the 
employ of such agencies as the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, California 
Department of Fish and Game, Oregon 
State Game Commission and the West 
Virginia Conservation Commission 
among others. 

The great increase in population in 
California has resulted in an acute 
shortage of trained men to manage the 
wildlife and fisheries resources and 
facilities of the state. Graduates of the 
Wildlife Management and Fisheries 
curriculum at Humboldt State College 
have. therefore, had little difficulty in 
seculing employment in the profession. 

Likewise, the merit of the work has 
been recognized by the fact that a num- 
ber of former students have transferred 
to other institutions for graduate work. 
Graduates are eligible to take Civil 
Service examinations for such various 
federal and state positions as Junior 
Aquatic Biologist, Fish Culturist, Fish- 
ery Marketing Specialist, and Assistant 
Game Manager, and Conservation Aid. 

Currently, the program is housed in 
war surplus structures. It is hoped, 
however, that a new plant will be avail- 
able within two or three years. Plans 
are under way for the construction of a 
new wildlife and fisheries building, a 
new fish hatchery, a dam for supplying 
water to the area, and a mens dormitory 
tc house the students enrolling in the 
program. 

It is the objective of the program to 
offer a unique opportunity to young 
men in the state to train themselves in 
a very practical and thorough way for a 
vital area of public service. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST TOURS 


2 WEEKS 
CONDUCTED 


WEEKLY 
ea ait) dS 


SCENERY UNLIMITED TOURS 


See your travel agent or write San 
Francisco Bay Area office, 2123 Addi- 


son Street, Berkeley, California. 


SCENERY UNLIMITED TOURS 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE TEXTS 


A complete science program from 
kindergarten through Grade 8. 
Science is presented clearly, accu- 
rately, and adequately at each level. 
All phases of science are considered 
in relation to everyday living, with 
emphasis on the bow and why. 
HEALTH, SAFETY and CONSER- 
VATION units round out a full and 
integrated science program com- 
plete with texts, companion books, 
teacher’s manuals and film-strips. 


WE SEE Pre-primer 
SUNSHINE AND RAIN Primer 
THROUGH THE YEAR Grade 1 


WINTER COMES AND GOES 2 
THE SEASONS PASS 3 
THE HOW AND WHY CLUB 4 
HOW AND WHY EXPERIMENTS 5 
HOW AND WHY DISCOVERIES 6 
HOW AND WHY EXPLORATIONS 7 
HOW AND WHY CONCLUSIONS 8&8 


THE L.W. SINGER CO., INC. 


249-259 WEST ERIE BLVD. 
e SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK - - - ep 


PUBLISHERS 
OF THE 
PROSE AND 


POETRY 





Please send me free information about 
THE HOW AND WHY SCIENCE SERIES. 
NAME 


POSITION 
SCHOOL 
' ADDRESS 
city 
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California 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 


from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms— ine teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
* 
See These Recently Released EBFilms 
@ Susan B. Anthony 
@ Booker T. Washington 
@ Abraham Lincoln 
@ Insurance Against Fire Losses 
* 


Your EBF representatives are 


PAUL COX 
1610 E. Mountain St., Pasadena 7, Calif. 


WILLIAM URLAUB 
112 Glen Court, Walnut Creek, Calif. 


L. R. WAGNER 
5215 Buffalo Avenue, Van Nuys, Calif. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 





== 
\WE 





lUDIO - 


x. 


THE PRINCIPAL AT WORK 


HE first edition of this important 

text by Dr. George C. Kyte, professor 
of education, University of California, 
Berkeley, appeared in 1941. The author 
and Ginn and Company have now 
brought out a completely revised, new 
edition of this comprehensive and un- 
usually practical guide to various aspects 
of the work of the elementary school 
principal. Comprising over 500 pages, 
large format, this authoritative text 
and reference book will be of wide 
use among all school workers interested 
in the elementary school principalship. 
It embodies Dr. Kyte’s studies and 
researches over many years and is pre- 
sented in attractive style; price $4.50. 
Address Ginn and Company, 260 Fifth 
Street, San Francisco 3. 


IMPORTANT NEW FILMS 


These films are 16 mm sound, 
black-and-white, “classroom- 
tested,” and may be obtained from 
your local film distributors. 


For those you are unable to lo- 
cate, write to this magazine and 
your letter will be forwarded to 
the producer. 


Horace Mann (18 minutes; Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, great men 
series). 

The important crisis of today’s schools 
and some pointers for action are implied 
in the current parallel of Horace Mann’s 
story and the social challenge of his day 
and ours. His ideas to improve educa- 
tion, to ensure democracy, to gain 
popular and adequate support for good 
public schools — better buildings, text- 
books and equipment; professionally 
trained teachers and democratic meth- 
ods of instruction and constructive 
discipline; attendance of all children; 
religious freedom — suggest the need 
for a Mann for today. 


Safe Driving Series (11 minutes each, 
color also; Coronet Films). 

Adding the second million traffic 
fatalities will take more time if more 
drivers will practice what these three 
films picture. High School Student Tom 
and his father demonstrate safe prac- 
tices: correct signaling, skillful car han- 
dling (starting, standard and automatic 
shifting, turning, backing, parking), and 
Tom passes the drivers’ test in the film, 


Fundamental Skills. On their 
trip in Streets and High 
“think and drive ahead” as they mec 
new problems: passing; keeping lan 
at curves, intersections and tums. a 
ditional control of speed. In Advances 
Skills and Problems they meet all vari 
ties of road, weather, and persons 
hazards: desert and mountain oa 
tions; fog, rain, snow, ice; fatigue pe 
strain, and drivers who won’t dim light 

Two Little Raccoons (11 minutes 
Young America Films). 

Randy and Wilbur Raccoon “talk” as 
the film pictures their day of adventure 
In the woods they meet a frog, a turtle 
a woodchuck, and picnic with Tommy 


r 


Ways, they 


The dry paint 
you use dry... 


ARTISTA 
Frescol — 
















Frescol is a unique medium, a dry 
color in compact form that is wiped 
on with a dry, patented felt-tipped 
brush, which produces thin as well 
as broad strokes, and builds up tones 
to any desired depth. Available in 
boxes of 5 and 8 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
San Francisco: 5 Third Street 
West Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in California are: 


Victor R. Watson, Dist. Mar. 
Charles J. Ahern - B. W. Ansell 


Artista water colors No. 07W offers 7 whole pans of semi- 
moist paint in California color assortment. No brus 
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e. Then they pay a surprise 
‘ — children’s home where their 
nischief leaves primary-grade children 
st enough laughter - spent breath to 
cagerly retell the story. 
Birds of North America (set of four, 
10 minutes each; Encyclopaedia Britan- 
ica Films). 
ae close-up photography shows 
each bird in natural habitat, nesting, 
feeding, and protecting young. The 
narration gives the authentic bird calls, 
and directs attention to characteristic 
markings and habits, and to birds’ place 
in the balance of nature. Of interest to 
bird watchers, young and old, the first 
flm in the set of four shows: killdeer 
plover, nighthawk, and cedar waxwing. 
The second film: spotted sandpiper, sora 
rail, and Barrow’s golden eye. The third 
fim: yellow - shafted flicker, chestnut- 
sided ‘warbler, and mountain bluebird. 
The fourth of the series, Birds of the 
Seashore, adds: blue heron, razor-billed 
quk, cormorant, black guillemot, eider 
duck, gull, and gannet. 


HELPING CHILDREN 
LIVE AND LEARN 


THe second 1951-52 membership 

service bulletin of the Association 
for Childhood Education International 
describes and defines good learning 
experiences of children in schools. Pub- 
lished January 1952; 96 pages, illus- 
trated; price $1.25. Order from ACEI, 
1200 Fifteenth Street NW, Washington 
5, DC. 

This bulletin, written by Mildred 
Thurston, University of Chicago Labo- 
ratory School, was prepared as a “Guide 
to Use of Selected Materials That Con- 
tribute to Good Learning Experiences 
for Children in the Elementary School.” 
It is being sent with large boxes of 
permanent educational materials to 
other countries. These materials were 
selected and assembled at the request 
of the Department of State. 


Homemaking for Teen-Agers, by Mc- 
Dermott and Nicholas, a substantial, 
beautifully printed and abundantly illus- 
trated text of 500 pages, is designed to 
give high school students an integrated 
picture of homemaking and their present 
and future role in it. For practical 
purposes the various sections of the 
book dre arranged so that they can be 
taught in the foods or clothing labora- 
tory. Text material is easily adaptable 
to different school programs and facili- 
ties. Published by Chas. A. Bennett 
Co, Inc., 237 North Monroe Street, 
Peoria 3, Illinois; price $2.96. 


Techniques of Discussion with Teen- 
Agers, by W. Russell Shull, an illustrated 
pamphlet of 32 pages, helps teachers 
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make class discussions more lively and 
educative and is especially adapted to 
group guidance work; price 50c; address 
National Forum, 407 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


America, Land of Freedom, famous 
text by Gertrude Hartman, now appears 
in a beautiful new second edition, re- 
vised, improved, and up-to-date; price 


$3.60. This is one of the widely known 
“History on the March Series,” by Allan 
Nevins, general consultant, published 
by D. C. Heath and Company. This 
firm has California offices at 182 Second 
Street, San Francisco. The new size of 
the book, 736 pages, 638 x 9% inches, is 
spacious and inviting; the format is fresh 
and vivid and the typographical arrange- 
ment is vigorous. This is a colorful book. 
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EVERY BOY and GIRL 
SHOULD KNOW 


Fascinating booklet makes it easy to 
identify trees and know their uses. 


we You get over 100 illus- 
{ trated pages featuring 
1 76different trees. There 
are over 450 separate 
/ pictures. Forest green 
cover. Size 81%” x 4”. 


There are individual sketches of each 
tree with its leaf, cone or seed. The 
chapters are divided into HARDWOODS 
and trees that have broad leaves and 
which fall yearly; EVERGREENs and 
needle-leaved trees that retain their 
leaves; and FAMOUS TREES. Among 








famous trees is the Gen. Sherman — 
oldest tree in the world—a California 
Sequoia, perhaps 5000 years old. 
Others are associated with history, 
authors, inventors, etc. 


This booklet is a little encyclopedia for 


and home. It has a handy in- 
dex alphabetically arranged, 
with common and scientific 
names. For ready reference 
on nature walks or for papers, 
reports or talks for schools 
and clubs. 


If further interested—This booklet, TREES EVERY BOY AND GIRL SHOULD KNOW, as described 
above, may be had by writing AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 919 Seventeenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 50¢ postpaid. Quantity prices on request. 


Wholesome, delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always a satisfying jreat. That lively, long-lasting 
flavor gives you a refreshing little lift. And the natural, 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright. Just try it. 
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Geologic Guidebook of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Counties is a big, illustrated 
volume of 400 pages, covering history, 
landscape, geology, fossils, minerals, 
industry, and routes tu travel. Of great 
practical interest to Bay Region teachers 
and to school-people throughout Cali- 
fornia, it is Bulletin 154 of the State 
Division of Mines. 









































Also of interest to teachers and school 
libraries are, — The Mother Lode 
Country (Bulletin 141, 1948); and Min- 
eral Commodities of California (Bulletin 
156, 1950). For prices and complete 
details address State Division of Mines, 


Ferry Building, San Francisco. 


A new, worthwhile classroom 
project, Book Repair, greatly 
benefits all your pupils by teach- 
ing them the value and care of 
books. Your book maintenance 
costs are greatly reduced. With 
Book-Saver, any student who can 
handle a brush can fully restore, 
for as little as two cents, books 
which you now rebind or replace. 
This new liquid plastic sets to a 
tough, flexible, transparent film. 














DELKOTE, INC. 
Special Offer! 






Address 


a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| School 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Wee eee 


| want our pupils to learn book care. Send a “Teachers’ Size” 
bottle of Book-Saver at only $1.95 (plus postage) and 
FREE technique booklet and brush. Send invoice later. 


A Treasury of the World’s Greatest 
Heroines, for boys and girls from 10-15, 
by Strong and Leonard, is another beau- 
tiful book in the attractive series issued 
by Hart Publishing Company, 114 East 
32nd Street, New York 16, New York. 
It contains 30 stories in clear, simple 
language; the type is especially large; 
each story has a full-page illustration; 
price $2.50. 


Marie Elizabeth Smith, curriculum 
supervisor, primary grades, Los Angeles 
City Schools, is author of an important 
and unique series, the Social Learnings 
Readers, written for primary grade 


the new, versatile, economical liquid plastic 


Dries in minutes. No offensive 
odors. Safe—non toxic—non- 
inflammable. Book-Saver quickly 
repairs ripped bindings, loose 
pages, torn pages. Even binds 
magazines, sheet music, etc. Test 
versatile, economical, easy-to-use 
Book-Saver in your classrooms. 
Send in the coupon right away 
for special 

offer. 





P.O. Box 574 
Berkeley, Cal. 
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children. An article concerning 4, 
noteworthy series appeared at 
22-24, CTA Journal, October iat 
Two additional attractive titles res 
since appeared, — Mother’s Sto = 
Dairying and Bob’s Story of the Retgi 
Food Market. For further details addr 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 55 New ‘“ 
gomery Street, San Francisco 5, | 7 






HIGH SCHOOL POETRY 
To the Editor: 


The National High School. Poety 
Association is pleased to announce that 
the following schools are outstanding) 
represented in the Annual Anthologis 
of High School Poetry: 


School — Sponsor 





California Jr., Sacramento, Marjorie Cupp. 
Kit Carson Jr., Sacramento, Bessie Strevel, 
Sutter Jr., Sacramento, R. Peterson. 

Jordan Jr., Palo Alto, Florence Way, Evelyn Teal 

Willard Jr., Santa Ana, Marguerite Hill, 

Lathrop Jr., Santa Ana, Elfreda Biggin. 

Roosevelt Jr., San Jose, Mabel Laederich, 

Lick Jr., San Francisco, Helen Heuer, 

Francisco Jr., San Francisco, Nora Geer, 

Monrovia-Arcadia-Duarte, Emroy Walker, Eliz. 
beth Axtell. 

El Monte, B. Lindel. 

Escondido, Margaret Dove. 

Fortuna, Violet Shulsen. 

Avenal, Ruth Morrison, Lois Smith. 

Fullerton, Grace Miller. 

Hemet Valley Jr., Mabel Almquist. 

Modesto, Mrs. L. A. Hanshew, Dorothy Sule 
Gladys Swearingen, W. C. Jumper, Yvom 
Gornsfield. 

Lick, San Jose, Rosemary Bell. 

Sanger, Mrs. P. J. Dickey. 









These schools are to be congratulated 
cn the excellent work they are doing it 
the field of creative writing of poetry. 


The Spring Semester closing date fu 
the acceptance of manuscripts for thi 
Annual Anthology is March 25. 


All high schools are invited to submi 
entries for publication. Students wot 
may be sent to the Association, 32ll 
Selby Avenue, Los Angeles 34. 


Cordially yours, 


Dennis Hartman, Secretary 
National High School Poetry Asso 
tion, 3210 Selby Avenue, Los Angel 
34, California 






SCHOOLS ARE BASIC 


DUCATION and National Securit 
a 72-page pamphlet, has bet 
published simultaneously by NEA a 
American Council on Education. Te 
members of the Educational Polié 
Commission and: the American Coume 
on Education committee express the! 
agreement that our nation now fat 
dangers that threaten our security. 
Long-term counter-measures must b 
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taken. The schools and the colleges have 
a basic role in our national strength. A 
larger share of the nation’s resources 
must be devoted to the support of 
Education. 

The United States faces a long period 
of partial mobilization. This situation, 
unprecedented in our national experi- 
ence, means that a substantial military 
force must be maintained. The mainte- 
nance of that force will affect the 
education careers of millions of youths. 


The NEA Journal recently published 
a 2-page summary of the statement. 
For copies of the pamphlet, address 
Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 


6, DC. 
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——————————————————————— 
In Memoriam 


re 
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Lavancha Bauman 


Lavancha Bauman, former teacher, 
Lemon Grove elementary schools, San 
Diego County, died December 29, after 
a long illness. Born in Pennsylvania, 
she taught in Pennsylvania and the New 


- England states, then came to California. 


She attended University of California, 
Claremont College and San Diego State 
College; she taught first in South Bay 
Union Schools before going to Lemon 


Grove in 1945. 


Always active in teacher association 
projects, she was instrumental in obtain- 
ing a charter for the Lemon Grove 
District Teachers Association during her 
term as president, 1947-48. An active 
member of CTA, NEA, and other pro- 
fessional organizations, and intensely 
interested in the welfare of her students, 
she has left a living monument in the 
innumerable boys and girls whom she 
influenced by instilling into their young 
lives high ideals and a broad view of 
good citizenship. — Margaret L. Darroch. 





ALL-YEAR SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 7) 


study of the system in 1950 and seemed 
destined to adopt it but public opinion 
forced its abandonment. Amarillo, 
Texas, tried it one year prior to 1920 
but gave it up when the public refused 
to cooperate in the assignment of vaca- 
tion quarters. A few other communities 
tried it briefly on the secondary level 
only, but none of those could be discov- 
ered later than 1936. 


Aliquippa, Pennsylvania, is the only 
district known to have followed the 
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quarter plan on the elementary level 
for more than one year. It was dropped 
there in 1938 after a ten-year experi- 


ence. Existing buildings were large 
enough to be fairly well adapted to the 
program, but the space economy did 
not approach the theoretical 33.3 per 
cent. 

There is no elementary school sys- 
tem using the quarter plan today and, 
with the exception of Aliquippa, none 
has tried it since 1930 so far as could 
be learned. Nearly all experiments 
with the year-around school today are 
based on the “curriculum enrichment” 








program for summer months, not on a 
quarter system for space economy. 

Is the quarter plan proposed in your 
district? Invite the proponents to meet 
with a committee representing the 
board, PTA, teachers and administra- 
tion to survey the theoretical advan- 
tages and actual problems it offers. Let 
the proponents try to adapt the plan 
to your pupil distribution and existing 
buildings. 


In all probability, the 4-quarter 


system will receive a quick and per- 
manent burial among the graves of 
ill-considered panaceas. 


“THE 
CROWS’ 
NEST" 
CLIMBER 


(Model 


No. 49C - 19B 


Truly the greatest advance in climbing apparatus in years. 
Fireman’s slide pole in center of structure provides safe action. 
Designed for complete safety and rigidity. No bolts are used! 


All welded and galvanized. 


Shipment is made direct from factory in three easily assembled 
sections. Freight will not exceed $6.00 delivered any place in 


California. 


Sizes: 9 ft. high by 9 ft. wide at base — $170. 
7 ft. high by 8 ft. wide at base — $140. 


For further information on the Crows’ Nest Climber or any 


of your playground needs write 


Dept. A 
Outdoor Products Company 


1778 Smith Avenue 





San Jose, California 







































Just Published ! 


BUILDING HEALTH 
By WILLIAMS 


This all-new health text offers a carefully graded and comprehensive course 
for junior high school health classes, features a strong activity and testing 
program, and encourages pupil participation and self-evaluation in learning 
and applying the facts of good health. Its sound organization makes neces- 
sary only the minimum of teacher planning and direction. 


ENJOYING HEALTH 
By JONES 


A new, complete, and well-integrated high school text covering all phases 
of personal health and safety. Special attention is given to methods of 
keeping in good condition, improving one's appearance, and becoming a 
worth-while and likable person. It contains a detailed testing program, 
carefully chosen photographs and drawings, and a helpful glossary. 


Send for examination copies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


CHICAGO — PHILADELPHIA — ATLANTA — DALLAS 


LEARN ESPERANTO 


The Universal Language 
Send for 
“Introduction to Esperanto’”’ 
Ten days examination FREE 
H. E. DILLINGER 


Placerville California 


CONCH 


ORDER BOOK 


for 
General Science, 
Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology 


A new 32-page combination 
Order Book, Catalog and In- 
ventory Form—alphabetical- 
ly arranged and divided into 
four classifications—listing 
laboratory apparatus and 
supplies has just been issued 
by Central Scientific Co. 


Write today 
for your copy. 
Ask for Order Book No. 52 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles @ Santa Clara @ San Francisco 5 








STUDY SPANISH 
IN MEXICO 


THE INTERAMERICAN SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Coahuila 
(9th Session, July 7- August 16) 


Three hours daily with INDIVIDUAL MEX- 
ICAN TUTORS plus classes in all phases 
of Spanish language and Mexican culture, 
beginning, intermediate, advanced. Live 
in private homes. M. A. degree. G. |. 
approved. Part of Mexican Department of 
University Studies. Reasonable rates. 
Minimum of worry about living in Mexico. 
Beautiful campus. For bulletin write: 


DONALD C. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida, Colorado 


McKnight Publications 


“COLLEGE AND 
>) an 


An excellent guide for young peo- 
ple interested in attending college. 
Takes up problems of selecting a 
school, meeting entrance require- 
ments and adjusting to new situa- 
tions. Based on actual observation 
and counseling experience in both 
men’s and women’s residence halls 
at a large State University and 
from the rich experience of a 
parent. $2.50. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
Publishing Company 


Dept. 81-A, Market and Center Streets 
Bleomington, IIl. 








COMING EVENTS 


March 1—CTA State Board of 
Directors; regular meeting. San Fran. 
cisco. 






March 1 — Alameda County Educa. 
tion Association; annual luncheg, 
honoring Alameda County State Leg. 
lators. Moose Club, 1428 Alice Street 
Oakland. 


March 1—CTA Centra] Section 
Advisory Committee; regular Meeting 
Fresno. 









March 1, 2 — California Association 
for Childhood Education; annual study 
conference. Bakersfield. 


March 3 — Opening of 1952 Budget 
Session; California State Legislature 
Sacramento. 


March 7, 8— American Hearing 
Society, Pacific Zone; joint meeting 
with California Association for Aur 
Education, Northern Section. College 
of the Pacific Campus, Stockton. 

March 7 - 14 — California Conserya. 
tion Week; 18th annual observance, 

March 8—CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Los Angeles 

March 8 — CTA Central Coast Sec. 
tion Council; regular meeting. Freedom, 
Santa Cruz County. 

March 8 — School Library Associa- 
tion of California, Northern Section; 
Book Luncheon. Sacramento. 

March 8-10 — NEA Department of 
Rural Education; area meeting. Los 
Angeles. 

March 8-12 — Horace Mann League 
of USA; regional meeting. Los Angeles. 

March 8-12 — American Association 
of School Administrators; regional con- 
vention. Los Angeles. 

March 10— American Educational 

esearch Association; regional meeting. 
Los Angeles. 

March 10 — National School Public 
Relations Association; regional conven- 
tion. Los Angeles. 

March 15— CTA Central Section 
Council; regular meeting. Fresno. 

March 17 — Saint Patrick’s Day. 

March 20 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, San 
Diego-Imperial Section; regular meet- 
ing. Tijuana, Mexico. 

March 20-22 — NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Southwest Region¢l 
Conference. Los Angeles. 

March 21, 22 — California Elemer 
tary School Administrators Association, 
Northern Section; annual spring confer 
ence. Chico State College. 

March 28, 29 — California Schoo 
Supervisors Association, Bay Section; 
spring conference. Sonoma Mission Inn. 
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March 29 — CTA Bay Section Coun- 
ci; regular meeting. Laney Trade 
school, 240 East Tenth Street, Oakland. 

March 31 - April 3 — The California 
Association of Women Deans and Vice- 
Principals and National Association ot 
Deans of Women; joint convention. 
Los Angeles. 

March 31-April 3— The National 
Vocational Guidance Association; annual 
convention. Los Angeles. 

March 31-April 8 — Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association, Inc.; 
annual national convention. Los Angeles. 

March 31 - April 3 — Trade and In- 
dustrial Arts Education and Teacher 
Training Conference. Oakland. 

April 4, 5 — California Industrial 
Education Association; annual state 
meeting. Oakland. 

April 5 — Western College Associa- 
tion; spring meeting. Arizona State 
College, Tempe. 

April 5, 6— School Library Asso- 
ciation of California; annual meeting. 
Claremont Hotel, Berkeley. 

April 6-9 — Elementary School Prin- 
cipals and District Superintendents of 
Schools; annual conference: in coopera- 
tion with California Elementary School 
Administrators Association; annual 
spring conference. Santa Barbara. 

April 6-9 — California Association 





of Secondary School Administrators; 
annual conference. Jointly sponsored 
with State Department of Education; 
this convention jointly with American 
Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation national convention. 
Los Angeles. 

April 6-10— American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation; annual meeting, Northwest 
Regional conference and Southwest 
Regional conference of AAHPER. Los 
Angeles. 

April 7, 8-—California Business 
Education Association; annual conven- 
tion. Claremont Hotel, Berkeley. 

April 11, 12— California Teachers 
Association; annual meeting; State 
Council of Education; State Board of 
Directors; State Committee meetings; 
Student Teachers Association meeting. 
Asilomar. 


April 13 — Easter Sunday. 

April 14-18 — Association for Child- 
hood Education International; annual 
study conference. Philadelphia. 

April 15-18 — California Congress of 
Farents and Teachers; annual conven- 
tion. San Francisco. 

April 16 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, North- 
ern Section; regular meeting. Oakland. 

April 16 - 19 — National Council of 


Teachers of Mathematics; 30th annual 





meeting. Des Moines. 


April 16 - 19 — National Conference 
on Higher Education; annual meeting. 
Chicago. 

April 17 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, San 
Diego - Imperial Section; regular meet- 
ing. San Diego. 

April 19 — California Agriculture 
Teachers Association, San Joaquin Sec- 
tion; regular meeting. Selma. 

April 19 — International Council for 
Exceptional Children, State Chapter; 
regular meeting. Bay Area. 

April 19 — Southern California Junior 
College Association; annual spring 
meeting. Riverside College. 

April 23-26 — California Association 
of Public School Business Officials; 
annual convention. Coronado. 

April 24 — School Psychologists and 
Psychometrists of California; state meet- 
ing. Fresno State College. 

April 28-May 3 — California Public 
Schools Week. 

April 30-May 3— International 
Council for Exceptional Children; an- 
nual meeting. Omaha. 

April 30-May 3 — American Industrial 
Arts Association; annual meeting. 
Chicago. 
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COWAN'S 


PAINTMASTER EASEL 


Practice painting is done on the white surface of the Easel, 


saving paper. A cork insert is provided at top for thumb- 


tacking when paper is used. 


One side is height adjustable. Removable Metal Drip Trays 


for easy cleaning. 


4-PLACE (DOUBLE) EASEL $29.75 


Easel Boards 24" high x 48" wide 


Cowan's Concentrated Odorless 


FINGER PAINT 


Colors: Red, Yellow, Blue, Black; $4.65 per gallon; packed 


4 to a case; prices f.0.b. Sacramento. 


Cowan Products Corporation 


1915 O Street 
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for the Ashing 


The teaching aids offered by our 
advertisers often help in the solu- 
tion of difficult problems. Watch 
the advertisers’ offerings regularly 
and send for the ones you can use 
to good advantage. Use the con- 
venient coupon below. 


40. Picture Book of Beauty Spots 
Along America’s Highways is a pocket 
size 24-page booklet of full color pic- 
tures north-south-east-west. Helpful in 
planning a vacation trip. Greyhound 
Lines. ¢ 

41. Railroad Slidefilms. Set of four 
on railroads and clothes, railroads as 
buyers, railroads and national defense, 
and a boy’s overnight journey by rail. 
One set available to each school 
equipped with 35mm slidefilm projec- 
tor, and if not previously supplied. 
Color. Association of American Rail- 
roads. 


42. Education Grows is a 20-page 
study of some of the vital needs of 
Education. It also covers the develop- 
ment of school seating in step with 
improved classroom environment and 
the resultant improvement in scholar- 
ship, as well as the vision, health and 
physique of the school child. American 
Seating Company. 

43. A Spring Supplement to the 
1951-52 EBFilms catalog lists and de- 
scribes 90 new titles that are released 
now or will be released later. If you 
have a sound projector and are using 
classroom films in your school, you will 
want the Supplement. 

44. Literature on the new RCA Victor 
Folk Dance records, helpful in planning 
this popular activity. 


47. Vacation Guide Book — 54 pages 
in natural color photographs containing 
12 scenic auto tours that cover every 
part of Colorado Wonderland. State of 
Colorado. 

48. A 10-minute free film strip on 
the use of tape recordings in elementary 
and secondary schools, covers the prin- 
ciples of magnetic recording and tech- 
niques for using it in such classes as 
oral and instrumental music, speech, 
social science, business and languages. 
Representatives of the Minnesota Min- 
ing & Manufacturing Company are 
equipped to present the film strip facul- 
ties upon request. 


32. Map of Coal Areas in the United 
States is a new contribution to teaching 
aids, on this vital industry, shows in 
color, locations of the four types of coal. 
Bituminous Coal Institute. 


39. Land of Enchantment booklet — 
32 pages showing primitive Indian 
dances, ruined prehistoric cities, and 
scenic wonders of New Mexico. Also 
full color maps of historical trails which 
blazed the old west, with written history 
on each. State Highway Commission of 
New Mexico. 

3. Educational Portfolio contains 
teaching guide, large anatomical charts, 
two booklets on menstruation and cards 
for reordering more free material Useful 
for group discussions. Personal Products 
Corporation. 


7. The New SVE Educational Cata- 
log is a most complete and up-to-date 
listing of projection equipment, Film- 
strips and 2” x 2” Slidesheets, including 
over 626 titles listed for the first time. 
A special feature is the “Select-A-Set” 
index on page 10, a combination index. 
table of content, and specific grade level 
indicator. Society for Visual Education. 

35. What’s it all about? is a brief 
discussion of the Pacific Coast oil indus- 
try anti-trust suit, prepared to answer 
the many questions of customers, stock - 
holders and employees. Standard Oil 
Company of California. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


3c is enclosed for each item checked. 
40 41 43 44 47 


Subject taught... 
School name.... 
School address.................... 


Enrollment: Boys............... 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated: 


48 32 89 3) 7 35 


so on 4 chasis Coutnicadsaumarannlouialaaceasion 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


American President Lines 
American Seating Company 
Association of American Railroads .__ 


Audubon Camp of California...... i z 
Automobile Insurance, CTA......... 7 
Binney & Smith Company.........._ 34 
Bituminous Coal Institute 00 1 
California Casualty Indemnity Exchange ‘4 
NE IU secisnscrccniitendccenisicecceres 4) 
Central Scientific Company... dn 
Christian Science Monitor.... one 9 
Coca-Cola Company, The .... 2nd cover 
Cowan Products Corporation . 39 
Currlin Music Center.......... 2 
RI, BOs sic iecssceais <fll 
PUMRGCE, (Tis Boccescccesecccs isch ct 3 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc... yy 
Esperanto, Learn .................. — 
Field Hnterprises.:...-....-..-:-... —y 
General Mills, Inc..................... csi 
Greyhound Lines............0..0....... 19 
Heath and Company, D. C..... ; a 9 
Hato, ©, .......... 43 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company. 25 
Institute of Nature Study and 


COMGER VALOR a ccisicicnes ois hac ccesstecee recs %0 
Interamerican School................. = eae 
Laidlaw Brothers ..................... cai an 
Lippincott Company, J. B.......0.0000......... 8 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co..... 3 
PI RE acvicsccsiccectinninnssets cence 0 
National Audubon Society ........ 2... .. 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau... ... 2 
Outdoor Products Company ............ of 
Personal Products Corporation... 4 
Puget Sound Navigation Company... .... 27 
Radio Corporation of America ..... aU 
Phy ate pats he cede ssazelss a 4 


Be: IIE Ni iaissctstcmisliedenitinionintestnss 
Santa Barbara Institute of Nature Study 


and Conservation:.....<........-.-20:.:5.02 
Scenery Unlimited Tours ............. ..... 32,33 
Scott, Foresman and Company............... 20 
Singer Company, Inc., The L. W............ 3 
Society for Visual Education.................... 9 
Standard Oil Company................. Ath cover 
Transcontinental Bus System.................... 33 
University of Nevads..........-...-...<.0405.si0s 30 
University of Southern California............ 33 
Virco Manufacturing Company... 7 
West Coast Nature School .....................3 
Western Washington College of 

ENG OC RUIOIE oo ccs las oes ancececessaaeetees sci 
Women Counselors Wanted ................... 3 
WiGtld) BOO noe. 5 acct ccecccassduwssaeeneaeeee ny 
World Book Company................. wi ioe 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William... % 















UNUSUAL CAREER 
OPENING 


Educational Division of a Marshall 
Field- owned enterprise wants 
school man 30-50 with elementary 
experience to represent CHILD- 
CRAFT, a nationally advertised 
teaching tool well accepted by 
schools and teachers. Must have 
car and be free to travel. Earning 
opportunity above average on com- 
mission with substantial draw while 
learning. 


Social security and insurance bene- 
fits. State qualifications fully to gain 
interview. Write, give phone to 
C. C. Rea, 354-21st Street, Oakland 
12, California. 
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You'll find our 
experience helpful, 
our service convenient 


Our service is prompt, friendly, 
by a well-informed staff with a 
wealth of experience that can 
help solve your problems in 
the quickest, most satisfactory 
way. Large warehouse stocks 
insure shipment without delay. 
Make us your convenient head- 
quarters for a// school needs. 
Your free copy of our complete 
catalog is ready. Send for it 
today. 


Use our Catalog as a 
time-saving guide 
to the best 


School Desks and Chairs 
School Tables 

Stadium Chairs 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Teachers’ Desks and Chairs 
Church Furniture 

Bleachers 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 
Laboratory Equipment 
Window Shades 
Chalkboards and Supplies 
Bulletin Boards 

Flags 

Athletic Goods 

Maps and Globes 

Pastes and Inks 

Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Duplicating Equipment 

Art Materials 

Primary Materials 





American Envoy Desk No. 362 


Strongest, most convenient desk 
of its type. Desk-top adjusts easily 
for height, has a 10° slope for com- 
fortable reading and writing. 
Roomy, sanitary book cabinet. 
Available seat heights: 13”, 15”, 17”. 


Advanced use-features 
win teachers’ approval 


Teachers find this an ideal, economical combination for positioning pupils in 
ways that help make teaching easier, and aid toward better classroom achieve- 
ment. The famous ‘‘Ten-Twenty’’ desk-top is the only one that adjusts, easily 
and quickly, to the three positions (20°, 10°, and level) needed to accommodate 
all types of school work. It also opens wide for convenient access to a roomy, 
sanitary, one-piece, steel book-box. The accompanying No. 368 Envoy Chair is 


outstanding for functional beauty, posture, comfort, lightness, durability. 
& y»Pp y 


American Progressive Table No. 328 


with ‘“Ten-Twenty” Book Box, Envoy Chair =" 


ay 


SETTER SCHOOLS BUND 
STRONGER AMERICA 


FREE BOOKLETS 


“Education Grows” 
and ‘The 

Co-ordinated 
Classroom’ —two 
informative works 
on recent 
educational 
developments. 


e e 
ctmencan Seating Company 
7Ol Bayshore Blivd., San Franeciseo 24 
6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 










\ chat does it take 
from an oil company 
to run an airlift?” 


Ever since mid-summer of 1950, military 
activity in Korea has called for heavy trans- 
pacific air traffic by civilian cargo planes. Over 
one of their routes they fly a round trip of 13,450 
miles—some 26 times the length of the famous 
Berlin airlift. Hundreds of companies help supply 
this operation. Maybe you'd like to know what it 
takes from an oil company to run an airlift. 


Standard’s part in the Pacific airlift shows 
that it’s a big help to have large companies on 
hand when the going gets rough. Our work is 
focused mainly at Wake Island, that pinpoint 
some 4000 miles from the U. S. West Coast. 
After World War II, Wake was a refueling stop for 
commercial airliners en route to the Orient. But 
then came the struggle at the 38th parallel— 


Se Before trouble kindled in Korea, only 
20 planes a week refueled at Wake Island. 
Then that number multiplied many times 
—calling for more gas fast. We’d been serv- 
ing the island; when the U.S. asked us to 
step up deliveries, we were able to do it. 
As a big, integrated company, we called on 
our own tanker fleet. 


To secure the special loading equip- > 
ment needed by the ground crews, a 
Standard ship picked up the nearest 
available—at far-off Canton Island. 
And at U.S. request, we helped build 
new storage facilities at Wake. 


As air activity stepped up eve 
more, Wake needed larger groun 
crews. Standard’s bigness helped agai 
Using facilities in Honolulu, we quick} 
trained men to handle high-octane ga 
tripled our manpower on Wake. 


To keep Wake and the airlift supplied p> 
on a regular basis, Standard drew once 
more on its tanker fleet. We now operate 

a shuttle service to Wake from the Pacific 
Coast. Again, being big and having our 
own facilities helps us serve. 


am BR. @ Of course, the transpacific airlift starts in America, 
Os and at home on this end of the route Standard keeps some 
10 airlines supplied with aviation gasoline. It would take a 
stack of drums a mile high to hold our increased daily out- 
put for this use. At the same time, we’re also supplying 
military needs...and our usual volume for motorists. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


¢ plans ahead to serve you better 





